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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominictm  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  ye2U'  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  pieaceful  settlement 
of  inter-Americcm  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a 
Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
VV'ashington  of  the  other  American  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 1 5,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  Americim  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  progTcuns  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigadons 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  Americim  States. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  coof)eration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  projJortional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available  to 
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The  Americas  and  the  World  Order 

L.  S.  ROWE 

Director  General,  Pan  American  Union 


As  that  keenest  of  political  observers, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  contemplated  the 
world  conditions  of  his  time,  he  was  led 
to  inquire  somewhat  pessimistically. 

Shall  we  attain,  as  some  prophets,  perhaps  as 
vain  as  their  predecessors,  assure  us,  a  social 
transformation  more  complete  and  more  pro¬ 
found  than  our  fathers  foresaw  and  desired,  or 
than  we  ourselves  are  able  to  foresee?  Or  are  we 
about  to  enter  on  intermittent  anarchy — that 
chronic  and  incurable  malady  well  known  to 
ancient  peoples? 

Today  a  question  no  less  pertinent 
presents  itself  to  the  nations  of  both 
Western  and  Eastern  civilizations:  What 
international  organization  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  shall  the  world  have? 
Although  the  precise  form  of  such  a 
structure  may  not  be  determined  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  this 
problem  is  now  the  focus  of  public  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  world.  In  all  the 
countries  of  the  Americas,  government 
offices  and  innumerable  private  organi¬ 


zations  are  discussing  the  requisites  for  a 
durable  peace.  It  is  most  important  that 
before  the  final  decision  is  made,  public 
opinion  in  the  United  Nations  should  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  crystalized  to  guide 
their  representatives  at  the  peace  table. 

The  republics  of  this  continent  believe 
they  have  a  positive  contribution  to  make 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  During 
the  last  fifty  years  they  have  gradually 
developed  an  international  system,  based 
upon  equality,  justice,  mutual  confidence, 
and  cooperation,  and  characterized  by 
joint  action.  The  Pan  American  Union 
was  established  to  serve  as  the  permanent 
organ  of  the  association  of  American  na¬ 
tions.  Its  functions  and  scope  of  activity 
have  been  greatly  expanded  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  conferences  in  which  the  continen¬ 
tal  program  has  taken  shape.  In  fact, 
the  growing  unity  of  purpose  and  policy 
in  this  hemisphere  has  been  reflected  in 
the  enlarged  functions  entrusted  to  the 
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Union.  But  the  gratifying  results  we  are 
witnessing  today  have  been  achieved  only 
after  great  effort.  Although  the  inter- 
American  system  has  had  to  overcome 
many  obstacles,  it  has  been  consistently 
strengthened  until  today  the  Union  of 
the  .\merican  Republics  stands  forth  as 
the  most  effective  instrument  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  Western 
World. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  in  1939,  the  American  republics 
immediately  entered  upon  a  series  of  con¬ 
sultations — the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs — to  determine  a  common 
policy  in  their  relation  to  the  war  and  its 
dangers  to  them. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  these  Meet¬ 
ings  indicate  the  deep  and  vital  interest  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  not  only  in  the 
basic  principles  to  be  followed  during  the 
conflict,  but  also  in  the  role  of  the  Americas 
in  the  post-war  world.  This  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  the  Third  Meeting,  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  authorized  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
consider  post-w'ar  problems  presented  by 
the  Governments,  members  of  the  Union. 
These  Meetings  also  provided  for  special 
entities  concerned  with  the  study  of  present 
and  post-war  problems,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  include: 

1.  The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense,  now  in  session  at  Montevideo. 

2.  The  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee,  in 
jjermanent  session  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

3.  The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee,  in  session  at  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

4.  The  Inter- American  Defense  Board,  in 
session  at  Washington,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
security  of  the  W'estern  Hemisphere. 

The  creation  of  these  bodies  indicates  an 
appreciation  of  common  interests  and 
ideals  among  the  American  republics, 
which  found  its  earliest  expression  at  the 


first  inter-.\merican  conference,  held  at 
Panama  in  1826,  and  which  through  the  / 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  has 
been  given  increasingly  concrete  form  by 
the  successive  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  the  latest  of  which  was 
held  at  Lima  in  1938. 

With  this  record  in  positive  and  con¬ 
structive  international  cooperation,  it  is  ^ 
most  fitting  that  the  celebration  of  Pan  | 
American  Day  in  1944  should  be  made  the  ‘ 
occasion  to  review  achievements  of  the  ; 
American  nations  in  this  field,  and  to  draw  !- 
therefrom  such  lessons  as  may  be  profitably  ji 
applied  in  planning  post-war  organization.  j 

First,  and  probably  most  important,  is 
the  fact  that  the  efficacy  of  the  American  \ 
system  rests  not  on  any  one  particular  form 
or  mechanism,  but  on  the  “will  to  peace” 
of  the  American  nations.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  been  stumbling,  even  occasional 
failure,  but  viewed  in  the  longer  per-  ^ 
spective,  the  very  existence  of  that  system  k 
gives  evidence  of  a  determination  to  main¬ 
tain  at  all  costs  the  peace  of  this  hemi- 
phere.  The  American  experience,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  League  of  Nations,  proves 
that  no  machinery  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  can  be  truly  effective  unless  it  is 
supported  by  a  public  opinion  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  order  and 
respect  for  law. 

Second,  and  hardly  less  important,  is 
the  principle  formulated  and  maintained 
by  the  American  nations  to  assure  united 
action  against  all  forms  of  aggression.  At 
the  Buenos  Aires  Conference  of  1936  and 
the  Lima  Conference  of  1938,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  internal  peace 
of  their  continent.  Any  act  of  aggression 
is  therefore  the  concern  of  all,  and  gives 
rise  to  immediate  united  action.  Had  this 
principle  prevailed  throughout  the  world 
at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  aggression 
against  China,  the  Italian  aggression 
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against  Ethiopia,  or  even  the  German 
aggression  against  Poland,  there  is  ever\’ 
reason  to  believe  that  we  might  have  lx*cn 
spared  the  horrors  of  this  global  war. 

The  third  achievement  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  broader  interpretation  given 
to  the  concept  of  peace  by  the  American 
republics.  To  them,  peace  means  some¬ 
thing  of  far  deeper  significance  than  the 
mere  absence  of  conflict.  They  have  given 
the  word  a  positive  content  calling  for 
international  cooperation  and  mutual 
helpfulness.  They  are  convinced  that  no 
nation  can  make  permanent  gains  at  the 
expense  of  its  neighbors,  and  are  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  prosperity  of  each  and 
every’  member  of  an  international  commu¬ 
nity  is  dependent  upon  the  prosperity 
of  all. 

To  promote  economic  cooperation,  the 
Inter- American  Development  Commission 
has  been  established,  with  national  com¬ 
missions  in  each  of  the  countries  members 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  These  com¬ 
missions  are  actively  engaged  in  helping 
the  further  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  the  marketing  of  national  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  growth  of  industry  by 
establishing  new  enterprises  or  expanding 
existing  plants.  The  ultimate  result  of 
this  activity  will  be  a  higher  standard  of 
living  throughout  the  Americas. 

Fourth,  the  American  republics  have 
shown  that  international  controversies,  no 
matter  how  difficult  or  delicate,  can  be 
settled  by  the  orderly  processes  of  media¬ 
tion,  conciliation,  and  arbitration.  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
no  fewer  than  seventy-eight  lx)undary  and 
territorial  disputes  have  been  settled 
amicablv. 


Fifth,  the  establishment  of  the  .American 
international  system  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  avoid  the  blighting 
influence  of  “balance  of  power”  politics. 
The  principle  of  the  equality  of  states, 
whether  large  or  small,  has  been  steadfastly 
sustained,  and  any  attempt  to  create 
balance-of-power  blocs  in  this  hemisphere 
has  been  consistently  discouraged. 

Finally,  the  experience  of  the  .American 
republics  has  demonstrated  that  whatever 
form  of  world  organization  may  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  desirable  to  provide  for 
regional  action  on  regional  problems. 
Failure  to  recognize  this  fact  was  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Many  of  the  matters  presented  to  the 
League  were  of  a  purely  local  character, 
in  w'hich  the  majority  of  its  members  were 
in  no  way  interested.  In  any  future  effec¬ 
tive  peace  machinery,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  solution  of  local  problems  by 
regional  organizations. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  inter-American  relations 
contains  lessons  of  real  importance  to  the 
future  of  world  peace.  It  serv’es  to  make 
clear  that  it  is  only  through  collective 
action  that  security  can  be  obtained,  and 
further  demonstrates  that  no  mechanism 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  however 
carefully  devised,  will  function  efficiently 
unless  supported  by  a  “will  to  peace” 
combined  with  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  international  organi¬ 
zation  to  face  any  sacrifice  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  law  and  order.  It 
also  proves  that  cooperative  action  is  no 
visionarx’  ideal,  but  a  concrete  means  of 
bringing  positive  benefits  to  all  the  nations 
concerned. 


Belgrano  and  Washington 

Their  Collaboration  in  Immortality 

COURTNEY  LETTS  DE  ESPIL  > 


Whether  in  world-shaking  events  or  in 
the  quiet  perusal  of  a  nation’s  past,  one 
thing  invariably  leads  to  another,  to  bor¬ 
row  a  time-worn  expression.  For  me  the 
romantic  epic  of  Salta  opened  a  wide  vista 
upon  which  rose  the  illustrious  figure  of 
Don  Manuel  Belgrano. 

In  following  the  life  of  this  great  .Argen¬ 
tine  it  became  more  clear  at  every  step 
that  he  and  George  Washington,  the  hero 
of  an  earlier  and  similar  struggle  in  the 
fabulous  new  world  of  the  Americas, 
should  converge  within  one  frame.  \Vhen 
the  panorama  of  history  unrolled  its  stir¬ 
ring  scenes  of  the  two  American  Revolu¬ 
tions,  the  glorious  threads  of  their  two 
lives  merged  one  by  one  into  their  similar 
counterparts.  Before  the  end  of  Belgrano’s 
life  the  individual  filaments  were  gathered 
together  and  woven  into  one  piece.  This 
same  piece  is  the  reason  for  my  story. 

Washington  and  Belgrano  were  pre¬ 
cursors  of  their  countries’  struggles.  Even 
in  the  earliest  stages  they  attempted  to 
cr\stallize  the  still  latent  desire  of  the 
colonists  for  a  complete  break  wdth  the 
mother  country.  They  suffered  from  de¬ 
sertions  of  their  ill-clad,  ill-equipped  and 
disconsolate  troops  as  well  as  from  the 
apathy  of  their  respective  governments. 
Both,  to  their  final  days,  remained  patriots 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word;  “One  who 
loves  his  country  and  zealously  guards  its 
welfare.” 

\Ve  soon  learned  that  Belgrano  pon- 

>  Author  {as  Courtney  Borden)  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the 
Northern  Light"  {Macmillan,  1928)  and  "Adventures 
in  a  Man's  World"  {Macmillan,  1933). 
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dered  considerably  on  the  political  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Washington.  Mitre  commented  j 
that  he  “wore  sideburns  like  those  seen  in 
the  last-period  portraits  of  Washington,  j 
who  was  his  model  in  politics.”  We  came 
across,  as  well,  the  following  in  a  report  of  | 
W.  G.  D.  Worthington,  special  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  Buenos  Aires,  in 
March  1819:  “General  Belgrano  is  said  to 
be  the  most  distinguished  man  in  these 
parts  .  .  .”  he  wrote  to  John  Quincy  , 
•Adams,  Secretary  of  State.  “He  is  also  said  j 
to  be  a  passionate  admirer  of  our  great 
founder.”  * 

When  this  letter  was  written,  Belgrano, 
at  the  age  of  49,  already  had  been  stricken 
with  the  mortal  illness  which  caused  his 
death  fifteen  months  later.  Therefore  we 
turn  back  the  pages,  to  the  second  of 
February,  1813.  f 

The  historians  relate  that  Belgrano,  on 
the  threshold  of  his  greatest  battle,  was  I 
seated  this  night  within  his  military  tent,  f 
writing  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  was  completing  for  the  second 
time  his  Spanish  translation  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Farewell  Address,  the  document  which 
Washington  ordered  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  on  September  17,  1796 — the  eve  of 
his  retirement  to  private  life.  It  was  his 
last  official  statement;  a  summar\’  of  his 
domestic  and  political  beliefs. 

“That  hero,”  wrote  Belgrano,  “worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  our  age  and  of  future 
generations,  an  example  of  moderation 
and  of  true  patriotism,  bade  farewell  to 
his  fellow-citizens  on  leaving  office,  giving  , 
them  the  most  important  and  salutary 
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lessons.”  This  message  (cornerstone  of 
the  nation),  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  the  Constitution,  and  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Address,  are  the  four  outstand¬ 
ing  documents  of  United  States  history. 
Of  these  the  Farewell  Address  is  read  aloud 
by  a  designated  Senator  each  year  on 
Washington’s  Birthday,  a  practice  begun 
many  years  ago  and  adhered  to  ever  since. 
.Actually  no  such  precedent  prevails  for 
any  other  state  paper. 

Belgrano,  in  March  of  1811,  had  nearly 
finished  a  translation  of  the  Address. 
However,  at  Tacuary  it  had  been  burned 
with  the  rest  of  his  private  papers  when 
catastrophe  loomed  imminent.  At  Tucu- 
man  during  the  spring  of  1812  he  under¬ 
took  the  w’ork  once  more.  At  last,  it  was 
done !  “Not  with  the  propriety,  elegance, 
and  clarity  that  I  should  like,”  he  wrote, 
“and  that  are  the  due  of  such  wise  counsels, 
but  at  least  I  have  made  them  intelligible 
so  that  better  pens  may  give  them  that 
value  that  neither  my  talents  nor  my 
duties  permit.”  The  “little  book”  of 
Washington  had  been  his  “bedside  book” 
for  eight  years  during  which  period  he 
“meditated”  upon  its  lessons  despite  being 
engulfed  by  politics  and  military  cam¬ 
paigns. 

This  February  night  in  1813,  after  an  ar¬ 
duous  two  weeks’  march  through  the  wil¬ 
derness,  the  patriot  general  and  his  troops 
were  camped  near  the  banks  of  the  swollen 
Pasaje  River.  Here,  before  proceeding 
north,  they  had  been  forced  to  delay  be¬ 
cause  of  torrential  rains.  So  it  was  that 
Belgrano  had  a  new  opportunity  to  com¬ 
plete  his  long-planned  translation.  This 
time  he  would  take  no  ehances  on  its  loss. 
.'\t  the  same  moment  as  he  and  the  Army 
were  able  to  move  north  to  Salta — where 
waited  his  enemy  Don  Pio  Tristan  with 
the  formidable  Royalist  forces — his  manu¬ 
script  would  be  despatched  to  Buenos 
.\ires,  “to  lie  printed.” 


What  became  of  this  persevering  and 
determined  effort  of  Belgrano?  Was  it 
published  at  the  time?  Was  he  the  first 
to  have  made  the  translation?  He  happily 
thought  so !  Nevertheless  he  harbored 
doubts,  for  he  wrote  “or  if  it  has  been  made 
it  has  not  been  published.” 

A  hundred  questions  arose  to  taunt  us. 
If  it  was  published  in  that  momentous 
year  of  1813,  does  it  exist  today?  Or  was 
it  shoved  aside  by  the  “better  pens” 
somewhere  along  the  crowded  wayside? 
How  did  Washington’s  writings  come  into 
his  possession?  Who  had  given  him  the 
forbidden  seed  sprung  from  a  republican 
soil,  in  that  colonial  period  of  which 
Belgrano  said:  “For  we  lived  knowing  only 
what  our  tyrants  wished  us  to  know.” 

We  rang  up  the  Library  of  Congress, 
immense  treasure  house  of  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  civilized  world,  that  we 
might  find  the  answers.  “Is  there  a 
Spanish  translation  of  Washington’s  Fare¬ 
well  Address?'’'  we  inquired  of  the  Hispanic 
Foundation,  the  division  which  takes  care 
of  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
volumes  in  the  wonderful  language  of 
Castile. 

“There  must  be !”  came  the  quick  reply. 
“I  should  think — several!  Particularly 
after  these  150  years!”  It  was  arranged 
that  as  many  translations  as  possible 
would  be  awaiting  our  arrival.  Could  it 
be  that  we  would  find  Belgrano’s  among 
them? 

“Sorry,  Senora !”  was  the  clerk’s  greeting 
a  short  while  later  when  we  reached  the 
Library.  “Not  worth  your  having  come 
down  here.  We  found  only  one  trans¬ 
lation.  It  is  out  on  another  request.” 
“Only  one?” 

“Incredible!  We  thought  so,  too!”  she 
agreed.  “But  we  searched  all  possible  cat¬ 
alogues.” 

The  delectable  conjectures  had  crashed ! 
It  might  have  been  so  interesting  -  -  - 
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Not  being  able  to  resist  the  final  dis¬ 
illusionment:  “Did  you  by  any  chance 
notice  who  was  the  translator?” 

She  w’alked  toward  the  file  case,  care¬ 
fully  drew  forth  a  white  card.  The  typed 
letters  stood  out  boldly:  ^^Documento  de 
Belgrano.  Despedida  de  Washington  al  Pueblo 
de  los  Estados  Unidos." 

As  yet  empty-handed,  besides  fearing 
the  possibility  of  other  surprises,  we  has¬ 
tened  to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  its 
small  but  equally  generous  Library. 
Here  the  librarian  disappeared  several 
minutes,  to  return  holding  in  one  hand  a 
small  and  fragile  paper  lxx)klet.  “Trans¬ 
lation  made  in  Buenos  Aires!”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “By  General  Manuel  Belgrano! 
The  only  Spanish  translation  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  Have  you  tried  the 
Library  of  Congress?” 

This  time  we  carried  away  the  frail  and 
precious  link  which  had  brought  together 
in  immortality  the  two  already  immortal 
men.  No  “better  pen”  had  shoved  aside 
in  that  nearly  century'  and  a  half  Bel- 


grano’s  exquisite  labor  coupled  with  his  | 
message  to  his  own  people  in  their  trying  f 
moments  of  conflicting  opinions  and  doubts.  , 
But  where  is  the  original  edition?  This 
particular  one  had  been  published  as  late 
as  1902.  How'  many  editions  have  there 
been  since  1813?  Apparently  no  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  later  researches  in  Buenos  Aires, 
where  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  1 81 3  / 

forms  part  of  a  small  volume  of  rare  docu-  j 
ments  in  the  Mitre  Museum.  I 

When  the  fact  that  only  one  Spanish  | 
translation  of  the  famous  document  could  t 
be  found  had  echoed  upward  to  the  high-  j 
est  office  in  the  Congressional  Library,  that  i 
of  Dr.  .Xrchibald  MacLeish,  distinguished  I 
Librarian  of  Congress,  poet  and  writer,  * 
who  has  visited  Argentina,  he  arranged  | 
that  another  search  be  made.  The  story  | 
of  a  famous  Argentine  general  and  revered  ; 
patriot,  himself  on  the  road  toward  a  l| 
bloody  battle  during  his  own  War  for  j 
Independence,  devoting  his  few  hours  of 
leisure  to  so  honoring  Washington,  cap¬ 
tured  and  delighted  his  imagination. 

Ten  days  later  we  received  a  musty  i 
volume  translated  from  English  entitled  | 
La  Vida  de  Jorge  Washington,  published  in  j 
Philadelphia  in  1862.  In  a  casual  place  t 
among  its  pages,  offering  it  no  more  jj 
prestige  than  any  other  of  Washington’s 
prolific  writings,  was  The  Farewell  Address.  I 
The  author  of  the  book,  though  North 
American,  had  not  grasped  the  document’s  [_ 
imperishable  qualities.  He  had  desecrated  )i 
it  almost  more  than  the  translator,  whose 
work  was  careless  and  banal,  whereas  Bel¬ 
grano,  thousands  of  miles  distant  and 
twenty-one  years  previously,  pored  over 
its  contents  in  order  to  offer  his  compa¬ 
triots  a  meticulously  e.xecuted  version. 

There  is  indeed  a  fascination  in  specu¬ 
lating  upon  the  passages  which  Belgrano 
felt  so  deeply  that  he  would  write  to  “my 
countrymen  ...  to  all  who  think  of  the 
happiness  of  America”  .  .  .  advising  that 
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they  should  read  and  consider  the  advice 
of  “that  great  man  .  .  .  who  had  dedi¬ 
cated  himself  with  his  whole  heart  to  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  his  country”  .  .  . 
and  that  they  transmit  the  ideas  to  their 
sons  .  .  .  “if  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  labor  for  the  liberty  of  America.” 

Obviously  he  shared  Washington’s  pas¬ 
sionate  desire  for  unity.  Quarreling  among 
States,  or  Provinces,  for  individual  power, 
they  both  realized  should  be  avoided  in 
order  that  their  countries  be  strong  enough 
to  stand  alone,  free  and  independent. 

“The  Unity  of  Government  which  con¬ 
stitutes  you  one  people  is  also  now  dear 
to  you,”  wrote  Washington.  “It  is  justly 
so;  for  it  is  a  main  Pillar  in  the  Edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  support  of 
your  tranquillity  at  home;  your  peace 
abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  prosperity; 
of  that  very  Liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize.”  Then  he  added:  “But  as  it  is 
easy  to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes 
and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to 
weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of 
this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your 
political  fortress  against  which  the  bat¬ 
teries  of  internal  and  external  enemies 
will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you 
should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  national  union  to  your 
collective  and  individual  happiness  .  . 

As  mentioned  above,  Belgrano,  like 
Washington,  sensed  the  ominous  forebod¬ 
ing  of  internal  dissensions  and  the  danger 
therein.  His  own  country,  as  yet  not  free 
from  Spain,  already  was  divided  by  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  separate  Provinces.  Happily 
for  him,  Belgrano  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  experience  the  tragic  and  violent  years 
of  anarchy.  Washington,  too,  was  spared 
the  horror  of  the  Civil  War,  which  needed 
a  Lincoln  to  save  the  Union  which  the 
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Revolutionary  general  had  toiled  so  faith¬ 
fully  to  build. 

In  his  Introduction  Belgrano  says  of  Wash¬ 
ington:  “He  spoke  with  all  those  of  us  who 
have  or  may  have  the  glory  of  being  called 
Americans,  now  and  as  long  as  the  world 
stands.”  In  Washington’s  own  words: 
“The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to 
you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always 
exalt  the  just  pride  of  Patriotism,  more 
than  any  appellation  derived  from  local 
discriminations.”  Not  merely  Virginians 
or  New  Yorkers  or  men  of  Pennsylvania. 
“You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and 
triumphed  together.  The  independence 
and  liberty  you  possess,”  reminds  Wash¬ 
ington,  “are  the  w'ork  of  joint  councils  and 
joint  efforts;  of  common  dangers,  suffer¬ 
ings  and  successes.” 

The  brilliant  document  is  lengthy.  It 
embraces  the  prodigious  field  of  defense, 
commerce,  finance  and  domestic  problems, 
as  well  as  Washington’s  much-analyzed 
foreign  policy.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
the  complicated  international  stage  of  the 
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late  18th  century  and  the  economic  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  feeble  Thirteen  Colonies. 
Europe  was  in  a  turmoil;  France  and 
England  at  war;  while  dangerously  close 
to  the  homeland  on  the  North  American 
continent  were  the  possessions  of  powerful 
European  powers,  France,  England,  and 
Spain.  “There  can  be  no  greater  error,” 
Washington  counseled  after  his  years  of 
experience,  “than  to  expect  or  calculate 
upon  real  favours  from  Nation  to  Nation. 
’Tis  an  illusion  w'hich  experience  must 
cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard.” 

Finally,  being  mindful  of  Belgrano's 
generosity  toward  public  education,  and 
his  deep  religious  faith,  I  offer  this  passage 
which  must  have  struck  a  chord  in  Bel- 
grano's  heart:  “Promote  then  as  an  object 
of  primary  importance.  Institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential,” 
wrote  Washington,  “that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened.”  .And  this:  “Of 
all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  Religion  and  moral¬ 
ity  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
Patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  subvert 
these  great  Pillars  of  human  happiness 

Washington,  the  worshipped  public  hero, 
had  suffered  deeply  in  his  second  term 
from  the  vile  abuse  of  the  opposition, 
directed  against  him  personally.  He  com¬ 
mented  sadly  to  a  friend  that  it  “could 
scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious 
defaulter — or  even  to  a  common  pick¬ 
pocket.”  “In  offering  to  you,  my  Coun- 
trx’men,”  he  said  in  his  message,  “these 
counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend, 
I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong 
and  lasting  impression,  I  could  wish;  that 
they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
passions,  or  prevent  our  Nation  from 
running  the  course  which  has  hitherto 


marked  the  Destiny  of  Nations:  But  if  I 
may  even  flatter  myself,  .  .  .  that  they 
may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the 
mischiefs  of  foreign  Intrigue,  to  guard 
against  the  Impostures  of  pretended 
patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recom- 
pence  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare, 
by  which  they  have  been  dictated.” 

The  scene  in  Philadelphia  of  his  actual 
taking  leave  of  public  life  was  one  never 
forgotten  by  the  thousands  who  witnessed 
it.  When  the  inauguration  of  John  .Adams 
had  taken  place  and  the  formalities  were 
over,  the  immense  multitude  had  no  eyes 
for  the  incoming  Chief  Executive.  They 
watched  instead  the  tall  and  solitary  figure 
of  the  leader  who  had  brought  them  vic¬ 
tory  at  A’alley  Forge;  who  had  been  the 
First  President  of  their  proud  little  Repub¬ 
lic  of  some  five  million  souls.  Wash¬ 
ington  stood  for  a  moment,  thoughtfully 
observing  the  departing  figures  of  .Adams 
and  Jefferson,  the  Vice  President.  Then 
he  walked  slowly  toward  the  inn  in  order 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  successor.  In 
silence  the  crowd  moved  behind  him.  On 
reaching  his  destination  he  turned  around 
as  he  stood  upon  the  steps  and  looked  out 
upon  the  sea  of  affectionate  faces.  Tears 
were  seen  to  slide  down  his  cheeks.  Wrote 
Woodrow  Wilson,  another  President,  more 
than  a  century  later:  “No  man  ever  saw 
him  so  moved.  When  Washington 
opened  the  door  and  it  closed  behind  him 
an  observer  penned  in  his  notes  that  “a 
sound  like  a  sigh  passed  through  the  great 
throng.” 

George  Washington,  the  great  and 
revered  .American,  was  gone  from  public 
office  to  die  at  his  country  estate,  Mt. 
Vernon,  two  and  a  half  years  later,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  He  had  deserved 
“that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to 
realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment 
of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
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Citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
Laws  under  a  free  Government.” 

Belgrano,  in  his  Introduction,  not  only 
satisfied  our  curiosity  as  to  how  he  ac¬ 
quired  “the  little  book,”  but  he  mentions 
in  connection  with  it  the  names  of  two 
foreigners;  the  colorful  New  Englander, 
David  Curtis  de  Forest,  who  became  an 
.Argentine  citizen;  and  “the  .\merican. 
Dr.  Redhead”  who  was  from  1812  until 
Belgrano’s  death  the  General’s  fast  friend 
and  personal  physician. 

In  1805  de  Forest  gave  Belgrano  the 
immortal  document  of  Washington.  .\t 
that  time,  and  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
de  Forest  was  residing  in  Buenos  Aires, 
where  “I  have  a  landed  Estate,”  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  the  United  States,  “am 
connected  with  Juan  Larrea  .  .  .  and 
have  the  honor  of  being  on  the  most  partic¬ 
ular  and  confidential  terms  of  friendship 
with  most  of  the  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  interesting  country.”  His 
italics.  (State  Department  Archives.) 

It  was  de  Forest,  as  well,  who  on  May  25, 
1821,  before  the  recognition  of  Argentine 
independence,  while  residing  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  flew  for  the  first  time 
in  the  United  States  of  America  the  un¬ 
forgettable  flag  of  white  and  light  blue 
which  Belgrano,  his  friend,  had  created 
and  unfurled  on  a  glorious  sun-filled  after¬ 
noon  at  Rosario. 

The  great  Belgrano,  though,  had  died. 
Eleven  months  before  he  had  gone  to  his 
well-deserved  rest,  attended  only  by  his 
sister  Juana  and  the  constant  companion  of 
his  last  eight  years.  Dr.  Joseph  Redhead. 
Since  1812,  when  Redhead  had  been 
forced  to  flee  from  Salta  after  its  occupa¬ 
tion  by  Tristan,  he  had  remained  by  the 
side  of  the  patriot  general.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  Belgrano  whispered  to  his 
sister  the  wish  that  the  Doctor  be  given 
his  gold  watch.  “It  is  all  I  have  to  give 
this  good  and  generous  man,”  he  told  her. 


and  Mitre  describes  the  touching  scene. 

Belgrano,  we  know,  had  all  but  con¬ 
cluded  his  first  translation  more  than  a 
year  before  Redhead  attached  himself  to 
him  as  physician  and  friend.  \Vhat  a  pity 
some  remnant  of  that  first  work  does  not 
remain!  It  would  be  amusing  now  to 
compare  it  with  the  published  draft  of 
which  Belgrano  writes:  “To  do  it  more 
quickly  I  have  availed  my.self  of  the  help 
of  the  American,  Doctor  Redhead,  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  translate  it  literally 
and  to  explain  some  of  the  ideas.” 

In  1873,  on  the  anniversary  of  Tucuman 
and  at  the  unveiling  of  Belgrano’s  statue, 
another  famous  general,  Bartolome  Mitre, 
once  more  brought  together  the  names  of 
Belgrano  and  Washington.  “They  have 
been  acclaimed  great,”  he  said  of  them 
both,  “by  the  applause  of  humanity’s 
conscience  and  universal  principles.” 

The  delicate  and  glorious  threads  long 
since  have  been  gathered  together  and 
spun  into  one  piece.  They  have  merged 
into  a  fragile,  though  lasting,  frame.  The 
fruits  of  Washington’s  and  Belgrano’s  far- 
seeing  vision  have  linked  them  in  im¬ 
mortality.  “The  ardent  desire,”  Belgrano 
commenced  his  Introduction,  “that  I  have 
that  my  fellow  citizens  should  grasp  the 
true  ideas  that  they  should  hold  if  they 
love  their  country  and  desire  it  to  prosper 
on  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation,  has 
led  me  in  the  midst  of  my  weighty  occupa¬ 
tion  to  undertake  this  translation,  which  in 
more  peaceful  times  I  had  already  at¬ 
tempted.  .  .  .” 

The  two  great  patriots,  humble,  self- 
effacing  products  of  the  vast  New'  World, 
removed  from  the  age-old  hates  and  pomp 
of  the  Old,  now  rest  in  eternal  peace. 
Their  transcendent  message  that  w'e  must 
never  forget,  “the  glory  of  being  called 
Americans,”  today  peals  forth  with  re¬ 
newed  promise  above  the  cries  of  an 
anguished  world. 


The  Capitals  of  the  Americas 

The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure  in  publishing  selves  and  cherishing  assiduously, 
in  this  issue,  dedicated  to  Pan  American  This  modest  collection  of  photographs 
Day,  1944,  the  following  group  of  photo-  cannot  pretend  to  do  justice  to  the  capitals 

graphs  presenting  scenes  from  the  twenty-  of  America,  but  nonetheless  each  picture 

one  capitals  of  the  Americas.  will  speak,  even  though  in  a  limited  way. 

Many  readers  will  no  doubt  find  among  of  the  beauties,  the  artistic  and  historic 

them  well-known,  well-remembered,  and  treasures,  and  the  progress,  not  only  of 

well-loved  places;  waters  they  have  sailed,  the  capital  cities  themselves  but  of  the 

streets  they  have  traversed,  parks  where  nations  of  the  W'estern  Hemisphere.  And 

they  have  wandered,  buildings  they  have  by  the  memories  they  evoke  and  the 

visited.  Each  picture  will  recall  diverse  desires  they  stir  up  to  travel,  to  see,  and  to 

experiences  and  fond  memories  of  travel,  know  the  Americas  at  first  hand,  they  will 

study,  work,  friendships,  and  all  the  host  serve  as  a  reminder  of  close  ties  already 

of  contacts  which  year  by  year  the  peoples  formed  and  of  those  which  the  future  will 

of  America  are  developing  among  them-  bring. 
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Glimpses  of  Latin  America 


Argentina 

Dona  Paula’s  Rooster 

JUAN  PABLO  ECHAGUE 


Fruits  and  poultry  were  Dona  Paula's  pas¬ 
sion  and  her  joy  in  life.  From  the  abun¬ 
dant  garden,  labor  of  her  love,  branches 
loaded  with  figs,  plums,  apricots,  and 
bunches  of  grapes  in  season  hung  pro¬ 
vocatively  over  the  wall,  to  tempt  the 
greed  and  the  thievery  of  the  neighboring 
youngsters.  We  preferred  this  fruit  to 
our  own  simply  because  it  came  from  the 
next  garden  and,  never  satiated,  we  would 
frequently  jump  the  wall  and  plunder  the 
forbidden  territory  without  mercy.  I  can 
still  feel  the  smart  of  the  blows,  richly 
deserved,  that  the  angry  woman  gave  me 
wnen  she  surjtrised  me  devouring  the 
sweet  figs  from  her  favorite  tree. 

Dona  Paula’s  chicken  yard,  at  the  base 
of  the  wall,  was  famous  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  I  used  to  entertain  myself  for 
hours  standing  securely  on  a  ladder  watch¬ 
ing  the  bustling  activity  below.  Towards 
noonday,  the  hubbub  of  clucks  and  cackles, 
dominated  at  intervals  by  the  high  shrill 
crow’  of  the  rooster,  king  and  lord  of  the 
inclosure,  would  reach  scandalous  pro¬ 
portions.  .'\t  this  time  the  mistress  col¬ 
lected  the  eggs  and  distributed  the  corn. 
Later  came  the  afternoon  with  its  intense 
heat,  forcing  everybody  else  to  take  a 
siesta  and  leaving  the  field  free  to  us. 
That  was  the  moment  when  all  the  urchins 
in  the  neighborhood  would  descend  in 

Translated  from  '‘El  Gallo  de  Dona  Paula,"  in 
"Antologia  de  Cuentistas  Rioplalenses,"  Buenos  Aires, 
1939. 


hordes  on  the  gardens.  Sometimes, 
though,  it  happened  that  I  did  not  take 
part  in  these  adventures,  simply  because 
I  was  engros.sed  in  studying  Dona  Paula’s 
chicken  yard,  which  irresistibly  attracted 
my  curiosity.  I  found  here  in  this 
feathered  community,  organized  under  the 
humbly  and  unanimously  accepted  pro¬ 
tection  and  authority  of  the  rooster,  new’ 
aspects  and  certain  characteristics  of  life 
in  general  that  were  surprising  to  me. 
.\nd  in  this  way  Dona  Paula’s  rooster  and 
I  became  friends. 

At  the  beginning  he  protested  with 
energetic  cries  of  alarm  and  threatened  me 
with  erect  head  and  flashing  eye  as  he 
noticed  me  spying  on  his  and  his  family's 
private  life  from  my  observatory.  But 
gradually,  by  means  of  crusts  and  grain 
opportunely  tendered  in  homage  to  his 
munificence,  provender  that  he  hurried  to 
distribute  among  the  scratching  and  hap¬ 
pily  clucking  hens,  I  managed  to  allay  his 
suspicious  anger.  At  last  the  bird  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  my  presence,  and  when 
I  carried  my  daring  so  far  as  to  let  myself 
dow  n  into  the  chicken  yard  one  time  when 
I  knew  Dona  Paula  to  be  absent,  when  I 
took  him  in  my  hands  amid  persistent 
scolding  by  the  infernally  chattering  and 
terrified  hens,  when  I  caressed  his  silky 
plumage  and  persuaded  him  to  peck  at 
corn  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  the  rooster 
was  tamed.  Our  friendship  was  sealed 
forever. 
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A  magnificent  native  example  of  a 
strong-limbed,  sharp-spurred  bird,  he 
would  not  tolerate  any  rival  in  the  vicinity. 
His  mistress  had  tried  repeatedly  to  force 
a  companion  on  him  to  share  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  dungheap,  but  in  vain;  my 
rooster  (I  always  thought  of  him  as  mine) 
would  advance  wrathfully  on  the  intruders 
the  moment  they  showed  themselves  in  his 
domain,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
they  would  be  stretched  out  on  the  ground. 
Although  he  was  not  averse  to  punishing 
the  hens  implacably  when  he  discovered 
some  sign  of  unfaithfulness  in  them,  the 
solicitude  with  which  he  took  care  of  them, 
and.  on  occasion,  defended  them,  was 
something  to  see.  For  them  he  con¬ 
siderately  reserved  the  best  worms,  the 
juiciest  rinds,  the  most  succulent  scraps; 
for  them  he  fought  valiantly  and  single- 
handedly  against  three  or  four  turkeys  that 
used  to  attack  him;  but  his  sharp  beak  and 
the  heavy  blow  of  his  w  ing  would  sternly 
and  infallibly  punish  the  traitor,  no  matter 
to  what  remote  place  she  ran  to  hide  her 
infidelity. 

I  can  see  him  now !  His  erect  and  arro¬ 
gant  attitude,  his  robust  body,  his  festooned 
red  crest,  his  golden  beak,  his  round  eye 
which  flashed  lightning  in  battle,  the  ma¬ 
jestic  swing  of  his  wattles  as  he  walked,  his 
iridescent  black  plumage  shining  green  and 
purple  in  the  sunlight,  his  beautiful  thick 
arched  tail  counterbalancing  his  solid  body 
mounted  on  tall  legs — all  these  things  are 
indelibly  stamped  on  the  memory  of  my 
childhood. 

How  could  I  forget  him?  To  him  I  owed 
the  pacifying  of  my  childish  anxieties  and 


fears.  When  his  clear  call  echoed  through 
the  dark  still  night,  peopled  for  me  with 
wild  and  fantastic  imaginings,  my  terror 
would  be  quieted.  It  was  as  if  a  familiar 
voice  comforted  me.  He  told  me  from  the 
barnyard  that  day  had  almost  arrived; 
that  the  sullen  dark  would  vanish,  and 
with  it  the  thieves,  the  specters,  the  witches 
and  the  ghosts;  that  outside  everything  was 
tranquil;  that  I  could  finally  sleep  in  peace 
until  I  heard  his  voice  again  telling  me  of 
the  sunrise  and  calling  for  his  daily  ration. 
And  then  1  w'ould  fall  into  a  true  sleep,  deep 
and  quiet,  dimly  identifying  the  sounds 
w'hich  preceded  the  daw'n:  the  quick  step 
of  the  passing  lamplighter  putting  out  the 
street  lights;  the  distant  roll  of  carriage 
wheels  over  the  rough  pavement;  the 
muffled  gallop  of  a  horse;  the  chirp  of  an 
early-rising  sparrow  at  the  window'.  .  . 

Oh  Dona  Paula’s  rooster,  unforgettable 
friend,  your  haughty  image  and  your  pro¬ 
phetic  note  are  always  inextricably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  my  impressions  when  I  return 
as  a  wanderer  to  my  native  town ! 

I  hear  your  voice  on  the  farm  w'hen  the 
fields  are  wrapped  in  the  incandescent  haze 
of  the  afternoon,  and  I  hear  it  again  when 
moonlight  spills  over  the  dark  green  foliage 
of  the  sleeping  land.  It  greets  me  from 
humble  cots  if  I  adventure  along  mountain 
passes,  even  on  the  edge  of  the  bristling 
chasms  of  the  rocky  hills,  where  storms  rage 
over  the  rough  paths.  And  w'hat  I  hear 
and  recognize  in  your  song,  oh  rooster  of 
Dona  Paula,  when  I  recall  that  San  Juan 
of  the  past  which  has  changed  so  little  in 
my  memory,  is  the  haunting  melody  of  mv 
far-off  childhood. 


(The  scene  of  this  story  is  San  Juan,  the  .Argentine  city  destroyed  by  earthquake  on  January  15,  1944.) 
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The  New  World 

CASTRO  ALVES 


Fashioned  for  greatness, 

Car\ed  out  to  grow,  to  create,  to  rise, 

The  New  World  in  his  muscles 
Feels  the  sap  of  the  future. 

One  day  Jehovah,  sculptor  of  colossal 
statues. 

Tired  of  other  designs,  said: 

“Go,  Columbus,  raise  the  curtain 
Of  my  eternal  workshop  .  .  . 

.\nd  bring  forth  America.” 

Still  wet  from  the  deluge, 

Like  some  mighty  Triton, 

The  continent  awakes 

From  “0  Lino  f  a  America,”  in  ”Espumas  Flue- 
luantes,”  Castro  Alves,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1932. 


To  the  universal  concert. 

Of  the  surrounding  oceans 
One  brings  the  arts  of  Europe, 

.Another,  the  spices  of  Ceylon, 

And  the  Andes  lift  their  arms  of  solid  rock. 
Pointing  to  the  infinite. 

Gazing  about,  America  exclaimed: 

“.All,  all  moves  forward!  Oh,  great  God! 
The  cataracts  toward  the  earth. 

The  stars  in  their  courses. 

And  on  the  far  shores  around  the  pole 
The  ocean  takes  its  flock  of  w'aves  to  graze. 
I  w'ant  to  march  with  the  winds. 

With  the  worlds,  with  the  firmaments!” 
.And  God  replied:  “March'” 


Chile 

Don  Diego  Portales 
at  the  Fiesta  of  San  Pedro 

M.AGD.ALEN.A  PETIT 


From  the  galleries  of  “La  Quinta  de 
Portales,”  Don  Diego's  villa  in  A’alparaiso, 
the  sea  could  be  dimly  descried.  Seated 
in  a  rocking  chair.  Dona  Rafaela  w  as  con¬ 
templating  the  twilight  bay.  The  blue- 
green  sky  and  the  sea,  studded  with  the 
masts  of  ships,  seemed  little  by  little  to  fuse 

Translated  from  “Don  Diego  Portales,”  Santiago, 
Chile,  1937.  The  author  is  now  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  as  a  member  of  the  Eiditorial  Division.  .Another 
of  her  books,  “La  Quintrala,”  was  published  in  English 
by  the  .Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1942. 


into  a  backdrop  before  which  revoked 
scenes  of  daily  life,  memories  of  the  past, 
and  plans  for  the  future.  In  these  mean- 
derings  of  Dona  Rafaela’s  mind,  events  of 
the  moment  blended  into  those  coming  and 
those  past:  “Manuela  should  now  be 
putting  the  little  girl  to  bed,  and  the 
servant  will  stay  with  her  afterwards,  when 
we  go  to  the  fiesta.  .  .  . 

“Poor  Rosalia!  With  her  mother  so 
gravely  ill  .  .  .  Diego  doesn’t  know  it 
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yet  ....  The  sea  is  calm;  no  need  to 
fear  for  the  fishermen.  .  .  .  The  fiesta  is 
sure  to  be  a  success.  ...” 

Lights  shone  in  the  network  of  masts; 
the  blue-green  of  the  backdrop  turned 
darker.  Torches  moved  about  gently;  the 
boats  swayed.  Night  crept  in  and  the 
hour  of  the  fiesta  arrived.  .  .  . 

From  the  customs  house  to  the  arsenal, 
the  people  swept  into  the  Planchada,  the 
principal  street  running  parallel  to  the 
shore.  Don  Diego  and  his  companions 
lingered  where  a  stone  flange  along  a  wall 
offered  a  seat.  The  fiesta  in  the  port  was 
at  the  height  of  its  mirth.  The  sound  of 
brass  and  drums  surged  like  a  wave 
through  the  air. 

“Here  come  the  maskers!”  shouted  the 
crowd. 

The  fantastically  garbed  parade  began 
to  pass  by.  Some  were  dressed  like  the 
Indians  of  long  ago;  others,  copying  the 
Catalonians,  had  short  white  breeches, 
long  stockings  of  silk,  and  fine  white  shirts 
with  ribbon-covered  sleeves,  and  around 
their  necks  wore  necklaces  and  bits  of 
mirror.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
band  and  from  time  to  time  they  stopped 
and  went  through  graceful  and  intricate 
dance  steps,  holding  shining  swords  in 
their  hands.  The  man  who  headed  the 
group  carried  a  gold-handled  scepter. 
At  his  side  pranced  a  clown,  dressed  like 
the  Devil — Matagallinas  he  was  called — 
who  opened  the  way  for  his  companions 
by  lashing  with  a  whip  anyone  who 
hindered  their  passage. 

The  pealing  of  Ijells  broke  out  simul¬ 
taneously  from  all  the  churches  and  the 
crowd  hurried  on  toward  the  church  of 
Santo  Domingo,  whence  the  image  of 
San  Pedro  was  to  come. 

Don  Diego  thought  it  would  be  lietter 
to  go  immediately  to  the  Ijeach,  to  get  a 
good  vantage  point  from  which  to  watch 
the  procession  arrive  and  to  see  the  cere¬ 


mony  at  the  water’s  edge.  So  he  and  his 
friends  went  to  an  open  space  toward 
which  the  crowd  had  already  begun  to 
gravitate. 

“This  is  what  they  call  the  ‘place  of  the 
fishing  tackle,’”  explained  Don  Diego. 

The  night  was  quiet,  the  stars  shone  like 
golden  nailheads  driven  deep  into  the  blue 
vault  of  sky.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  ^ 
salty  tang  of  the  sea. 

The  procession  was  now  advancing  with 
its  crowd  of  followers.  From  the  section 
called  El  Almcndral,  from  the  hills  and 
ravines,  the  people,  wrapped  in  their  pon¬ 
chos,  had  flocked  in  to  witness  the  fiesta. 

In  the  light  of  the  torches  at  the  seashore,  ' 
the  boats  shone  resplendent  with  their  ban¬ 
ners,  streamers,  and  multi-colored  draper¬ 
ies.  \  large  and  elaborately  decorated 
launch  was  ready  to  receive  the  Saint,  who 
was  now  being  brought  up  in  the  arms  of 
the  priest.  The  chorus  of  bells  still  sounded  * 
like  a  light  breeze  through  all  the  port.  L 

.\head  of  the  image  the  maskers  ap-  | 

proached,  dancing  frantically,  and  when-  j 
ever  the  priest  stopjied  they  revolved 
about  him,  bowing  over  and  ever  to  the 
Saint.  Watchmen  charged  with  keeping 
order  opened  a  way  through  the  mass 
of  jjeople  so  the  priest  could  board  the 
launch.  Now  joining  the  sound  of  the  l 
Ijells  there  arose  the  acclamations  of  the  ' 
multitude,  and  over  it  all  the  swish  of 
skyrockets  that  were  Ijeing  set  off  like  j| 
small  thunderbolts  from  different  places  y 
in  the  port. 

The  launch  got  under  way,  accompanied 
by  the  joyous  flotilla  of  small  boats.  The 
people  on  shore  scurried  toward  the  rocks 
of  the  fishermen’s  cove,  w'hcre  an  altar 
had  been  erected  on  a  little  beach  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Saint.  Men  and  boys  were  al¬ 
ready  disputing  among  themselves  for  the 
honor  of  helping  San  Pedro  to  disembark. 

‘"Here  he  comes!”  a  voice  cried.  .‘\nd 
eveiAone  surged  forward,  many  leaping 
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into  the  water  in  the  happy  belief  that  a 
devout  and  enthusiastic  participation  in 
the  ceremonies  would  assure  them  good 
fishing  during  the  coming  year. 

f  ree  from  the  press  of  the  crowd,  on  a 
rock  a  little  apart,  Don  Diego  and  his 
group  were  watching  the  scene.  Sud¬ 
denly  Dona  Rafaela  screamed;  one  of  the 
small  boats  had  capsized. 

“C'ome,  come!  it  is  nothing,”  said  Don 
Diego.  “They  are  practically  on  the 
lieach  and  are  surrounded  with  people.” 

“Now  they  are  being  pulled  out,”  said 
Dona  Manuela,  as  the  shipwrecked  ones 
safely  reached  the  shore. 

The  image  had  been  removed  from  the 
launch  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 


began  before  the  rustic  altar  adorned 
with  seaweed  and  shells. 

Dona  Manuela  and  Dona  Rafaela  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  prayed,  too. 

W'hen  the  ceremony  was  ended,  with 
songs,  music,  and  shouts  the  people 
returned  to  the  port. 

“Let  us  stay  here  a  moment,”  proposed 
Don  Diego,  “and  then  we  will  accompany 
the  ladies  to  the  customs  house  where 
.\dalid  is  awaiting  us  .  .  .  .” 

From  a  boat  in  the  bay  a  noisy  flash  of 
light  went  up,  followed  by  other  skyrockets 
and  fireworks. 

“The  effect  on  the  sea  is  so  pretty,” 
observed  Doha  Manuela.  “What  a  shame 
that  Rosalia  could  not  see  it!” 


Colombia 


An  Old-Fashioned  Christmas 
in  the  Country 

DANIEL  SAMPER  ORTEGA 


On  a  foundation  of  fragrant  fresh  moss, 
newly  brought  in  from  the  mountain,  we 
placed  the  Christchild’s  little  house,  built 
on  the  framework  of  an  old  altarpiece 
from  Quito;  w'e  covered  the  upper  part 
with  straw,  hiding  the  gilded  columns  with 
leaves  of  myrtle  and  laurel.  The  roads 
were  ribbons  of  sand  strewed  over  the  moss; 
the  lakes,  pieces  of  broken  mirror;  the 
stars,  scattered  everywhere,  were  made  of 
colored  paper,  and  shone  in  competition 
with  little  red  and  blue  candles.  .  .  . 

A  delightful  woodsy  fragrance  pervaded 
the  house  when  the  doors  of  the  oratory 
were  opened.  The  village  belfry  sounded 

Translated  from  “En  el  Cerezal,”  Bogota,  1926. 


six  o’clock.  And  we  all  responded  with 
the  proper  Ave  Marias  when  my  aunt, 
who  was  watching  over  us  from  the 
drawing  room,  exclaimed: 

“Children!  .  .  .  Angelas  Doniini  nuntiavit 
Marine  .  .  .”  ‘ 

And  at  last  it  was  Christmas  Eve.  On 
that  day  we  had  our  dinner  earlier  than 
usual,  so  that  the  girls  would  have  time 
to  set  the  table  for  supper,  a  supper  of 
highly  seasoned  stew  to  which  we  had 
invited  people  who  were  spending  the 
summer  at  nearby  estates  and  in  the 
village. 

We  were  all  overcome  by  strong  feeling, 

•  The  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Mary  .  .  . 
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though  for  different  reasons.  The  children 
were  counting  the  minutes  before  mid¬ 
night,  dreaming  of  the  presents  the  Christ 
child  would  bring  them;  and  we  older  ones 
were  searching  our  consciences  before 
going  to  the  confession  that  prepared  us 
for  the  midnight  mass.  The  old  people 
were  thinking  wistfully  of  bygone  Christ¬ 
mas  Eves  when  the  blood  still  ran  young 
in  their  veins.  And  a  mist  of  sadness 
dimmed  their  eyes  if  some  tot  chanted 
gaily,  w'ith  no  thought  of  the  bitter  words: 

Christmas  Eve  comes, 

Christmas  Eve  goes  away  .  .  . 

We  too  shall  be  gone 
Forever  and  a  day. 

In  the  half-dark  of  the  drawing  room  we 
waited  our  turn  to  confess,  some  of  us  im¬ 
mersed  in  deep  meditation,  others  gath¬ 
ered  around  my  aunt,  who  was  helping 
them  to  make  ready.  The  maids,  wrapped 
in  their  shawls,  were  praying  in  low  tones. 

From  time  to  time  the  silence  of  the 
house  was  broken  by  Nero  or  Delilah,  who 
would  rush  in  wagging  a  tail  and  sniffing 
here  and  there;  but  then,  crestfallen  at  the 
scant  attention  paid  them,  they  would 
move  away,  keeping  quietly  in  step. 

If  not  the  dogs,  there  might  be  a  sound 
of  footsteps  to  break  in  upon  our  medita¬ 
tions.  perhaps  one  of  the  farm  hands, 
looking  for  someone  to  receive  his  bundles 
of  rockets.  Whenever  the  priest  was 
heard  raising  his  voice  to  pronounce  the 
formula  of  pardon,  one  of  the  shadowy 
forms  in  the  room  would  rise  and  go  to 
take  the  penitent’s  place.  Outside  in  the 
patio,  Clarita’s  little  treble  could  be  heard 
in  dialogue  with  a  heavy  bass. 

Through  the  windows  of  the  gallery  the 
stars  were  shining  faintly  against  the  streak 
of  pale  rose  that  still  remained  in  the  sky, 
the  last  trace  of  the  sun.  A  quivering 
light  could  be  seen  in  the  road,  and  a  dog 
began  to  bark. 

\'icente  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  drawing 


room,  and  while  he  was  adjusting  it.  the 
flame,  turned  up  and  down,  threw  strange 
flickering  shadows  on  the  walls. 

We  heard  a  distant  sound  of  singing, 
growing  louder  as  it  came  nearer.  The 
singers  approached  the  house.  We  could 
distinguish  a  word  now  and  then,  phrases, 
and  verses  .  .  .  they  were  singing  carols! 
Now  they  were  near  .  .  .  now  they  were 
coming  in  .  .  .  Their  voices  resounded 
in  the  entrance  hall!  We  ran  to  meet 
them,  and  our  applause  broke  into  the 
song.  Voices,  laughter,  and  the  noise  of 
footsteps  made  a  confused  uproar.  Lamps 
were  lighted  all  through  the  house,  and 
candles  in  little  colored  lanterns. 

The  altar  was  shining,  and  the  room  was 
filling  as  people  came  in  to  begin  the 
prayers. 

The  rosary’  came  first,  and  ended  with 
the  novena  and  the  carols.  By  this  time 
we  were  tired  of  murmuring  so  many  Ave 
Marias,  and  our  singing  w'as  hearty  and 
loud,  the  voices  of  Clemencia  and  the  other 
girls  fresh  and  gay: 

Sweet  little  Jesus, 

Christ  child  adored, 

Make  thy  home  in  our  hearts. 

Do  not  tarry,  oh  Lord. 

At  the  same  time  the  rockets  began  to  go 
off  outdoors,  in  the  midst  of  dazzling  colored 
lights;  and  in  the  drawing  room,  with  the 
first  carol,  stars  began  to  shower  down  in 
luminous  cascades  from  the  sparklers;  there 
were  red  and  green  and  blue,  as  fleeting  as 
dreams  that  barely  make  themselves  felt, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  joyful  singing  and 
music  sounded  the  enthusiastic  shouts  and 
laughs  and  the  amiable  remarks  of  every-- 
body  in  the  gathering. 

Come  with  us,  oh  shepherds, 

To  Bethlehem  town; 

To  the  Virgin  and  Infant 
From  Heaven  come  down. 

“Vivaa  .  .  .  Vivaa  ...”  the  children 
would  interrupt,  shouting  at  the  sight  of 
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a  red  hot  spurt  crossing  the  panes  of  the 
gallery  to  lose  itself  in  the  darkness. 

Come  with  us,  oh  shepherds. 

To  worship  this  morn 
The  Ruler  of  Heaven, 

In  Bethlehem  born. 

“Ah!  ...  Eh!  ”  cried  the  maids 
in  the  gallery,  when  the  toddlers  came 
tumbling  into  the  drawing  room,  running 
from  the  serpent  firecrackers,  which  were 
flashing  zigzags  of  sparks. 

There’s  a  King  in  a  manger 
For  all  Galilee; 

Go  quickly,  oh  shepherds! 

Go  quickly  and  see ! 

“The  crazy-cow,  the  crazy-cow!” 
screamed  the  youngsters,  mad  with  joy. 
Everybody  ran  to  the  patio,  where  the  big 
cow-shaped  frame  of  fireworks  was  dash¬ 
ing  about,  its  bearers  scarcely  visible  in 
the  dark;  with  its  horns  burning,  the 
apparition  bore  down  on  all  its  assailants, 
catching  up  ponchos  and  sack  coats  on  its 
flaming  prongs  and  knocking  people  down 
right  and  left.  Some  were  talking  in 
shouts,  others  were  laughing  Ixiisterously, 
and  there  were  wails  from  the  tiny  babies 
whom  their  mothers  had  brought  so  as 
not  to  leave  them  at  home  alone. 

What  a  sight  to  see  the  tails  of  the  rockets 
aimed  at  balloons  from  various  points  in 
the  patio!  Some  of  the  balloons  were  hit 
and  fell  in  flames,  while  others  rose 
majestically  to  disappear  among  the  stars, 
or  were  caught  to  harg,  puffed  and  droop¬ 
ing,  among  the  trees. 

,  After  the  Christmas  gifts  of  print  dresses 
and  candy  had  been  distributed  among  the 
tenants’  daughters  we  went  indoors  again, 
to  dance  country  dances  or  play  charades 
and  guess  riddles  until  midnight.  The 
old  people,  afraid  o*"  the  cold,  muffled 
themselves  almost  to  the  eyes  in  the 
warmth  of  their  big  wool  ponchos. 

Teresa  and  Isabel  roamed  through  the 


galleries,  coming  and  going  between 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  where  plates  and 
dishes  were  being  carried  back  and  forth. 
At  the  second  peal  for  mass  the  priest  began 
to  put  on  his  vestments  slowly  and  gravely, 
while  my  aunt  lighted  the  altar  tapers; 
and  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  window- 
panes  of  the  gallery  shivered  and  the  old 
people  started  in  their  chairs  at  the  din 
which  broke  out  in  the  patio  and  the 
clanging  of  the  bells  on  the  last  peal. 

The  midnight  mass  was  beginning.  In 
the  narrow  oratory  the  priest’s  gold  and 
white  ornaments  glittered  against  the  green 
background  of  the  altar  as  he  recited 
prayers  in  the  words  of  the  liturgy.  It  was 
the  momentous  night  on  which,  centuries 
ago,  God  came  down  of  his  own  wish  to 
earth,  to  be  lx)rn  of  a  \’irgin;  w’hen  peace 
came  to  men  of  good  will,  and  the  shep¬ 
herds  saw  bands  of  angels  singing  to  the 
glory  of  the  Lord;  the  fairest  night  of 
nights  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race;  a  night  in  w'hich  to  think  of  tomorrow 
and  to  recall  yesterday;  a  night  of  joy  and 
of  sadness  too;  night  of  dreams,  holy  night, 
in  which  there  came  to  pass  a  sublime 
miracle  of  tenderness  and  love. 

The  very  wind  seems  to  stand  still  in 
the  leaves  of  the  old  cherry  trees.  All 
heads  are  bowed.  .  .  .  Christ  is  born. 

After  the  mass  we  went  into  the  dining 
room,  now  decorated  with  what  we  had 
brought  down  from  the  mountain.  The 
freshly  cut  boughs  were  fragrant  of  the 
woods;  the  stew,  hot  and  thick  with  rich 
morsels  of  chicken,  whetted  the  appetite; 
and  the  perfume  of  the  incense,  not  yet 
carried  off  by  the  breeze,  lingered  in  all 
the  house,  as  did  the  night’s  emotion  in 
all  our  hearts. 

The  little  ones  rushed  into  the  dining 
room,  eager  to  show  us,  with  cries  of  joy, 
the  rolls  of  candy,  dolls,  drums,  and  toys 
of  all  kinds,  that  the  Christ  child  had  left 
under  their  pillows  while  they  w'ere 
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devoutly  attending  mass,  or  sleeping  in 
their  beds.  I  felt  a  deep  sadness  at  the 
thought  that  those  gifts  of  the  newborn 
Jesus  were  no  longer  for  me,  as  they 
were  when  I  was  still  a  child  with  long 
golden  curls  on  my  forehead. 

And  when  I  turned  my  head  to  hide 
the  tears  that  came  with  thoughts  of  my 
childhood,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  little 
stableboy,  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the 
gallery,  and  looking  with  a  sob  from  the 
toys  of  my  cousins  to  the  door  of  the 
oratory,  sanctuary  of  a  God  who  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  him. 


After  supper  the  guests  departed, 
wrapped  in  ample  ponchos  and  capes  of 
vicuna,  and  lighting  the  road  with  the 
festive  paper  lanterns  that  had  served  to 
adorn  the  house. 

The  mist  was  beginning  to  spread  over 
the  moonlit  fields.  In  the  patio  nothing 
was  left  but  the  debris  of  rockets,  fire¬ 
crackers,  pinwhecls,  castles,  serpents,  and 
the  crazy-cow'. 

Christmas  Eve  comes, 

Christmas  Eve  goes  away; 

We  too  shall  be  gone 
Forever  and  a  day. 
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Ecuador 


Water 

MIGUEL  ANGEL  LEON 


The  water  flows. 

The  water  goes 
Singing  like  a  child 
Through  the  fields 
And  under  the  ferns. 

The  water  slips 
Over  the  yellow  floor 
Of  January  leaves, 

Swirling  in  its  stream 

Iranslated  from  ''^Poemas  de  Aiigurl  Angel  Leon’’ 
in  “America,”  Ministerio  de  Cobierno,  Quito,  .\o.  73, 
April  to  July  1942. 


Fallen  roses,  moonlight, 

Lovely  stars. 

The  water  spills 
Through  the  fields. 

Halted,  reaches  out 
Like  a  blind  girl 
For  still  green  pools. 

The  water  lingers  in  the  shade. 
Dreaming  of  ivory  bodies. 
Flowers,  remembered  haunts. 
The  water  tells  names 
Of  forgotten  lovers. 


Guatemala 


Why  the  Crocodile  Lost  His  Tongue 

LILLY  DE  JONGH  OSBORNE  AND  VIOLET  BOISSARD 


The  trouble  with  the  rabbit  was  that  he 
never  could  mind  his  own  business. 
Sometimes  this  led  him  into  danger  and 
confusion,  as  on  that  dreadful  night  when 
he  lost  his  long  tail;  but  sometimes  his 
curiosity  and  his  timidity  did  good  to 
those  around  him. 

One  afternoon,  in  a  great  forest  in 
Guatemala,  all  the  animals  were  resting 
under  the  tall  mahogany  trees  beside  a 
large  river.  Out  upon  the  plains  the  sun 
was  scorching  the  grass,  but  in  the  dim 
green  forest  it  was  deliciously  cool  and 

Copyright  1944  by  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne  and  Violet 
Boissard. 


peaceful,  and  the  wild  creatures  were  en¬ 
joying  these  hours  of  quiet  as  they  waited 
for  the  night  to  come  in  order  to  begin 
hunting  for  their  food. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
strangest  noises,  and  the  sleepers  leapt  to 
their  feet.  No  beast  or  bird  known  to 
them  had  such  a  cry  as  that.  What  could 
it  be?  They  looked  up  and  down  and 
about  them,  and  then,  one  by  one,  they 
began  to  lie  down  again.  But  the  cries 
came  once  more  and  roused  them  fully, 
and  they  prowled  this  way  and  that  in 
anger  and  alarm.  After  a  long  time,  as 
the  sounds  did  not  draw  any  nearer  and 
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nothinjEj  seemed  to  happen,  they  decided 
to  make  the  best  of  things  and  get  what 
sleep  they  could.  Only  the  rabbit  would 
not  give  up  the  search.  He  was  wide 
awake,  and  not  so  much  brave  as  faint¬ 
hearted;  he  did  not  feel  at  all  safe  with 
some  unknown  creature  close  at  hand 
making  this  outcry.  Like  a  shadow  he 
moved  through  the  forest,  making  no 
sound,  hopping  in  and  out  of  bushes,  over 
this  fallen  log  and  round  that  mighty  tree, 
with  his  whiskers  and  his  long  ears  quiver¬ 
ing  with  the  joy  of  adventure  and  the 
agony  of  suspense.  He  was  near  a  small 
green  lagoon,  nibbling  a  few  tender  bam¬ 
boo  shoots  to  keep  his  courage  up,  when 
he  saw’  the  crocodile  watching  him. 

The  crocodile,  at  that  time,  was  a  land 
animal,  with  a  fine  long  tongue  that 
matched  his  big  body.  The  other  animals 
looked  upon  him  as  quite  a  respectable 
member  of  their  society,  and  the  rabbit 
was  just  going  to  speak  to  him  when  the 
strange  cries  broke  out  afresh.  They 
came  from  the  very  clump  of  bamboos 
before  which  the  rabbit  sat,  and  now  that 
he  heard  them  close  at  hand,  he  really 
did  not  find  them  at  all  alarming.  How'- 
ever,  he  was  not  the  person  to  take  risks, 
so  he  settled  down  and  pretended  to  go 
to  sleep,  then  and  there;  but  all  the  time 
he  was  listening  to  those  weak  sobbing 
sounds  and  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
about  them.  At  last  he  decided  that  he 
simply  must  know  more  about  them,  and 
he  hopped  daintily  into  the  heart  of  the 
bamlxx)  clump  and  sat  up  on  his  haunches 
to  peep  at  w’hat  he  found  there. 

Wedged  in  between  the  painted  bamboo 
stems  was  a  large  calabash — which  is  a 
bowl  made  from  the  rind  of  a  fruit.  In 
the  calabash  lay  a  young  animal  beating 
the  air  w  ith  its  paws  and  making  the  noises 
that  had  disturbed  the  forest.  It  was 
soft  and  brown,  w'ith  only  a  little  fur  on 
the  top  of  its  head,  and  nothing  in  the 


way  of  a  tail.  “Well,  I  never!!'’  said  the 
rabbit,  and  he  flew  back  to  the  other 
animals  to  tell  them  what  he  had  dis¬ 
covered.  They  all  came  trooping  up  to 
look  at  the  strange  creature,  but  most  of 
them  were  only  too  glad  to  hurry  back  to 
their  favorite  places  under  the  trees  and 
go  really  sound  asleep,  at  last. 

The  rabbit  stayed  on  guard  near  the 
bamboos.  He  felt  somehow  responsible 
for  this  naked  baby  lying  in  the  calabash, 
without  fur  or  feather  to  cover  it,  and  he 
was  ver\'  proud  of  himself  for  having  dis¬ 
covered  it  and  calmed  the  fears  of  the 
larger  animals.  By  and  by  the  sun 
sank  down  in  the  west  and  the  forest 
grew  ver\’  dark;  and  then  the  moon  rose 
and  shot  her  silver  arrows  of  light  down 
into  the  darkness,  and  saw  the  little 
rabbit  sitting  by  the  bamboos,  looking 
up  at  her.  The  moon  was  very  fond  of 
the  rabbit,  and  always  helped  him  against 
his  enemies  by  playing  tricks  with  her  light 
and  the  shadows.  So  now’  she  said: 
“Good  evening,  rabbit.” 

The  rabbit  said  “Good  evening”  too, 
rather  hastily,  and  then  he  asked  the  moon, 
at  once,  to  look  at  the  strange  animal  in 
the  calabash  and  tell  him  w’hether  she 
had  ever  seen  anything  like  it  in  her  travels 
round  the  Earth. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  moon.  “I  know 
these  animals  very  well,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  ever  seen  one  of  them  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  They  are  called 
ME\,  and  this  one  in  the  calabash  is  a 
very  young  man,  and  he  is  crying  because 
he  is  hungry  .” 

The  rabbit  began  to  look  worried,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  no  idea  what  to  give  a  baby 
man  to  eat.  But  the  old  moon  very’  kindly 
offered  to  send  down  some  moon  milk,  and 
presently  dow  n  it  came,  running  along  a 
moonbeam.  The  rabbit  caught  the  milk 
in  a  hollow  bamboo  stem  and  hopped 
back  to  the  calabash  with  it.  But  w’hile 
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all  the  talking  was  going  on,  the  baby  had 
cried  itself  to  sleep,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  until  it  woke  up  again. 
The  rabbit  propped  the  bamboo  stem  up 
in  a  safe  place  near  the  baby,  and  went 
off  to  get  his  own  supper  and  tell  the  other 
animals  in  the  forest  what  the  moon  had 
said  to  him.  Before  very  long,  he  had  to 
come  hurrying  back  because  the  baby  was 
howling  lustily;  and  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
his  rage  and  astonishment  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  milk 
left  in  the  bamboo  stem.  He  stood  on 
tiptoe  beside  the  calabash  and  peered  hard 
at  the  man-child.  Surely  the  creature 
couldn’t  have  drunk  all  the  milk  and  still 
be  crying  for  more?  Of  course  not;  the 
poor  little  thing  had  not  had  any  at  all. 
It  had  funny  weak  legs  that  would  not 
carry'  it  about,  and  it  could  not  have  got 
at  the  milk  without  climbing  out  of  its 
calabash.  This,  then,  was  the  work  of 
some  thief. 

The  rabbit  hopped  right,  and  then  he 
hopped  left,  working  himself  up  into  a 
perfect  fury  over  the  loss  of  the  baby’s  milk. 
Presently  he  found  himself  hopping  round 
the  green  lagoon,  and  there  was  the  croco¬ 
dile  again,  looking  very  sly  and  rather 
pleased  with  himself. 

“Just  think,”  said  the  rabbit,  who  was 
quite  hoarse  with  anger,  “some  one  has 
stolen  all  that  milk  the  moon  sent  down.” 

“Well,  and  why  not?”  retorted  the  croc¬ 
odile  rudely.  “The  baby  might  just  as  well 
have  slept  till  morning.”  Then  he  stuck 
his  long  tongue  out  at  the  rabbit,  and  there 
were  drops  of  milk  upon  it,  still.  “Here’s 


your  milk!”  he  jeered.  “Yah!  Bah!” 

This  behavior  so  enraged  the  rabbit  that 
he  flew  over  the  ground  and,  with  a  mighty 
spring,  seized  the  crocodile's  tongue  be¬ 
tween  his  sharp  teeth.  More  than  half 
w’ay  up  he  seized  it,  and  gave  one  savage 
snap  and  bit  right  through  it.  The  croco¬ 
dile  threshed  about  in  the  undergrowth 
with  his  tail  and  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
forest,  and  then  he  floundered  aw-ay  to 
the  river  and  hid  himself  at  the  bottom  of 
it  in  the  mud.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and 
he  was  even  more  ashamed  of  having  been 
set  uf)on  and  punished  by  a  harmless  little 
animal  like  a  rabbit.  To  add  to  his  mor¬ 
tification,  there  was  no  hope  of  being  able 
to  hush  the  matter  up,  because  the  mtxin 
had  been  looking  down  out  of  a  clear  sky 
and  had  seen  the  whole  thing  happen. 
Very  soon  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  knew 
that  the  crocodile  was  a  thief,  and  they 
came  to  hear  the  story  and  to  laugh  at  his 
short  tongue.  He  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  face  them  on  dry  land,  and 
went  splashing  into  the  nearest  water  at 
their  approach,  and  at  last  the  moon  said 
that  he  should  live  hidden  away  under  the 
waters  of  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  in  the  mud 
upon  their  banks;  and  he  and  his  children 
should  always  have  stumpy  little  tongues 
in  their  gaping  mouths,  as  a  punishment 
and  reminder  of  their  thieving  ways. 

The  baby  remained  in  the  forest,  and 
the  rabbit  and  the  moon  took  it  under 
their  special  care,  and  the  other  animals 
all  did  something  to  help.  It  lived  very 
happily  with  its  strange  friends  and  grew 
to  be  a  big  strong  boy. 
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Haiti 


Kenscoff  Twenty-five  Years  Ago 

JEAN  PRICE-MARS 


Kenscoff?  Perhaps  some  of  you  are 
familiar  with  that  delightful  region  of 
Haiti? 

It  lies  yonder  in  a  mountainous  district, 
set  amid  the  range  of  peaks  whose  sinuous 
contour  fuses  with  the  heavy  masses  that 
lead  to  the  end  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Black  Mountains,  which  form  a 
block  to  the  southeast  of  Port-au-Prince, 
lengthen  out  toward  the  low  plain  to  the 
northwest  in  a  series  of  branches  made  up 
of  broken  gorges  and  valleys.  One  of 
these  spurs  of  clayey  rocks,  thinly  scattered 
with  pines,  thrusts  its  way  toward  the  sea. 
All  this  region  is  beaten  by  heavy  winds. 
This  advance  point,  so  often  swept  by 
storms,  forms  the  Furcy  Plateau. 

To  the  east  of  Port-au-Prince,  a  very 
nearby  east,  another  spur,  held  in  check 
by  the  buttresses  of  the  Selle  range, 
spreads  its  undulating  ridge  toward  the 
west.  There,  where  the  limits  of  space 
seem  less  guarded,  and  as  if  the  range 
were  spent  by  its  efforts,  it  bends  and 
settles  down  into  the  Grands  Fonds  Val¬ 
ley.  In  that  sudden  depression,  that  looks 
so  much  like  a  small  dented  basin,  lie  the 
little  houses  of  Kenscoff.  The  altitude 
there  is  about  3,900  feet.  From  the 
abrupt  sides  of  the  basin  arise  compact 
masses  of  shrubs,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  “wild  tobacco,”  while  on  the  steep  or 
the  more  gentle  slopes,  at  the  smallest 
opportunity,  a  short  thick  grass  covers  all 
the  earth  with  a  soft  green  carpet. 

Translated  from  “Ainsi  Parla  POncle”  Bibliotheque 
Haitienne,  Imprimerie  de  Compiegne. 


Kenscofl  is  surrounded  by  fresh  pasture 
land,  and  cattle  grow  strong  and  healthy 
there.  Because  of  its  high  altitude  and  its 
location  in  a  hollow,  Kenscoff  is  sheltered 
against  storms.  The  earth  retains  much 
moisture.  The  clouds  that  come  up  over 
it  bring  fine  or  torrential  rains  and  the 
daily  mist  clings  to  the  flanks  of  the  hills, 
trailing  its  white  silken  robe  into  even  the 
narrowest  vales  and  dells.  And  a  clear 
little  stream,  tumbling  along  in  miniature 
cascades,  provides  water  for  the  region. 
Ah,  that  delicious  water  of  Kenscoff! 
When  one  quenches  one’s  thirst  with  it, 
one  wonders  if  it  is  so  pleasant  to  the  taste 
lx*cause  it  has  acquired  so  much  of  the 
fragrance  of  balsam  or  liecause  it  has 
picked  up,  absorljed,  and  distilled  the 
flavor  of  the  generous  and  fruitful  earth  of 
the  water-cress  Ijeds. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  it  is  possible  to 
draw  various  conclusions  as  to  KenscofTs 
ability  to  support  a  community  of  people. 

First  of  all,  it  offers  great  facilities  to  the 
establishment  of  farmsteads.  Under  the 
system  of  subdivided  propierties  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  Haiti’s  rural  economy,  each  family 
in  Kenscoff  owns  its  bit  of  land  and  one  or 
more  cows,  which  make  an  appreciable 
contribution  to  balancing  the  family 
budget. 

In  each  family  there  is  a  little  girl,  an 
older  one,  or,  more  rarely,  a  young  boy, 
who  daily  carries  the  five  to  ten  or  more 
quarts  of  milk  on  foot  from  Kenscoff  to 
Petionville  and  Port-au-Prince.  Our  milk¬ 
maid  makes  on  foot  a  daily  trip  of  ten  to 
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twelve  hours,  covering  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  often  along  slippery,  rocky, 
uneven  paths. 

With  the  dairy  industry  the  farmers  of 
Kenscoff  combine  market  gardening  and 
horticulture.  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  how 
the  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  native  to 
temperate  climates  grow  there,  favored  by 


the  high  altitude  and  the  bright  sunshine. 
There  are  peaches,  strawberries,  apples, 
green  vegetables,  and  many  other  suc¬ 
culent  products  of  the  soil.  Country  life 
at  Kenscoff,  in  short,  presents  a  striking 
aspect  of  prosperity,  thanks  both  to  the 
richness  of  the  land  and  to  the  e.xceptional 
freshness  of  the  climate. 
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Honduras 


Vignettes  of  Country  Life 

MARCOS  CARIAS  REYES 


The  storm  was  raging. 

Indifferent  to  its  turmoil,  Juan  Jose 
went  on,  spurring  his  beast  over  the  sticky 
red  clay  road.  .Another  mile  .  .  .  two 
more  miles  .  .  .  !  How  far  must  he  ride 
and  ride  in  this  interminable  expanse, 
looking  at  which  the  villagers  would  say, 
“Oh.  it’s  not  much  farther,  not  more  than 
a  good  mile  or  so”?  Land,  land,  and  more 
land;  forests  and  mountains;  groves  and 
plantations;  the  path  forking  a  thousand 
times,  fording  a  little  creek  swollen  by  the 
rains;  gardens  .  .  .  cornfields  .  .  .  houses. 
Not  there  yet?  Not  yet!  And  the  wind¬ 
ing  path  stretched  on  and  on  through  the 
magnificent  and  luxuriant  distance.  It 
unrolled  like  a  dark  coil  over  the  meadows, 
over  the  valleys  where  flocks  of  wild  doves 
fly  .  .  .  the  peaceful  valleys  where  on 
clear  nights  plovers  wheel  dreamily  in  the 
moonlight  .  .  .  and  the  green  plateaus, 
the  rocky  slopes,  the  undulant  pine  forests. 
“Oh,  it’s  not  much  farther,  not  more  than 
a  good  mile  or  so,”  the  hearty  words  of  the 
villager  echoed  like  an  ironic  refrain,  like 
a  malicious  humming.  Miles  went  by 
.  .  .  the  tempest  raged;  gnarled  oaks  and 
fragrant  pine  trees  lowered  their  proud 
branches,  seeking  the  ground;  gulls,  queens 
of  the  immense  blue  sky,  folded  their 
beaten  wings,  fleeing  the  fury  of  the  sea 
wind;  wild  pigeons  huddled,  cooing,  under 
hedges.  Indifferent  to  the  uproar  which 
mounted  in  the  magnitude  of  space,  Juan 
Jose  went  on  ...  . 

Translated  from  '^La  Tempestad”  in  ‘‘Germinal,” 
Cuentos  de  Marcos  Carias  Reyes,  Tegucigalpa,  1936. 


He  paused  at  the  top  of  a  high  plateau 
from  where  he  could  see  the  whole  pano¬ 
rama  of  San  Francisco  spread  out  before 
him;  he  looked  at  the  great  green  plain 
which  ended  indistinctly  at  the  foot  of  the 
far-off  headlands.  The  storm  had  ceased 
and  the  wind,  blowing  furiously  towards 
unknown  climes,  drove  before  it  the  black 
clouds.  Large  drops  slipped  from  the  oak 
leaves.  Blue  patches  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  The  sodden  woods  gave  off  a 
powerful  and  intoxicating  perfume  in 
waves  of  freshness.  Juan  Jose,  entranced, 
looked  at  the  beautiful  setting  of  his 
village — one  of  many  beautiful  landscapes, 
so  common  along  these  Honduran  roads! 
Slowly  he  made  his  way  down,  and  when 
the  shadows  enfolding  the  feathery  tops  of 
the  tallest  pines  and  the  quiet  flight  of 
birds  returning  to  their  nests  announced 
the  coming  of  night,  he  was  in  front  of 
Maria  del  Carmen’s  house,  pouring  out 
his  hopes  to  his  loved  one  who,  in  slight 
confusion,  laughed  softly.  From  the  wild 
rose  bushes  a  rain  of  petals  fell  and  Cape 
jasmine  saturated  the  air  with  its  languid 
perfume. 

The  first  stars  appeared  in  the  sky.  .  .  . 

They  were  celebrating  the  fiesta  of  the 
town’s  patron  saint.  priest  arrived  to 
hold  mass  in  the  white  chapel  which  was 
opened  only  once  a  year.  From  all  around 
parishioners  flocked  to  hear  the  sermon; 
the  faint  v'oices  of  the  small  church  bells 
announced  the  divine  ser\Tce.  After  the 
religious  ceremony,  the  festivities  of  the 
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day  began;  mandolins  strummed;  rude 
guitars  sobbed  out  their  litany  of  sadness; 
and  the  elaborately  decorated  accordions 
added  their  fanfare.  Groups  of  women, 
wearing  large,  brilliantly  colored  handker¬ 
chiefs  on  their  heads,  crossed  the  square  in 
all  directions.  The  villagers  in  holiday 
attire,  with  starched  clothes  of  white  drill, 
stiff  shirt  fronts  and  high  collars,  their 
hats  adorned  with  bright  bands,  met  in 
noisy  groups  by  the  booths  of  oak  or 
torch  pine  that  had  been  raised  for  the 
occasion.  Faithful  to  their  duty,  six 
soldiers  and  a  corporal  stood  ready  to  rush 
to  the  rescue  when  disputes  became  heated, 
and  when  the  liquor,  sold  without  hag¬ 
gling,  impelled  hands  to  steal  towards  the 
hilts  of  showily  carved  machetes.  The 


fiesta  was  at  its  height.  People  danced 
noisily  on  the  carpets  of  fresh  pine  which 
covered  the  earth;  excited  by  the  throb¬ 
bing  rhythms  of  the  local  dances,  dancers 
talked  and  laughed,  and  the  rustle  of 
swirling  skirts  added  to  the  general  gaiety. 
Beautiful  thick  braids  embellished  w'ith 
ribbons  or  carnations  bobbed  and  swung 
in  time  to  the  music.  Girls  blushed  furi¬ 
ously  as  men  poured  forth  their  compli¬ 
ments.  Sometimes  the  dancers  would  stop 
to  listen  to  a  song  which  burst  from  some 
strong  throat,  while  fingers  delicately 
plucked  the  strings  of  a  guitar.  Everyone 
was  having  a  good  time  at  this  fiesta  of 
the  patron  saint.  Wandering  swallows 
dotted  the  sky,  calling  ,  .  .  wild  doves 
cooed  under  the  hedges  .  .  . 


Courtesy  of  F.  Canales  Salasar 
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Mexico 

Youth  for  Victory 

GENERAL  MANUEL  AVILA  CAMACHO 
Presidtnt  of  Mexico 


.  .  .  Youth  is,  by  nature,  the  judge  of  the 
men  who  have  gone  Ijefore.  And  the  only 
desire  of  those  who  have  gone  before  is  that 
youth  be  a  constructive  and  incorruptible 
judge,  since  on  the  creative  capacity  and 
the  inviolable  rectitude  of  that  criterion 
will  depend  something  more  important 
than  the  opinion  in  which  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  today  are  ultimately  evaluated:  the 
advent  of  a  more  just  tomorrow  and  the 
certainty  of  a  more  generous  progress. 

It  is  inevitable  that  your  first  step  should 
be  to  consider  the  world  in  which  you  must 
live.  In  considering  it,  you  must  strike  an 
exact  balance  of  all  that  has  been  our  share 
to  correct,  admit,  reject,  or  change.  In 
such  a  critical  position,  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  conformity,  but  intelligence; 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  clothe  that 
intelligence  with  complete  lucidity  of  mind 
and  understanding  integrity  of  heart. 

We  well  know  that  our  world  is  still  full 
of  error  and  misfortune,  unrighteousness 
and  inexpertness,  insufficiency  and  misery. 
Without  speaking  of  other  continents  in 
which  the  savage  avidity  of  Nazi-Fascism 
has  shattered  all  bounds  of  civilization;  of 
Europe,  where  many  nations  have  been 
cruelly  crushed  into  impotence;  of  Asia, 
where  for  six  years  the  Chinese  peojje  have 
unflaggingly  resisted  the  Japanese  invader; 
without  speaking  of  any  of  these,  we  find 
here  in  our  own  Hemisphere,  in  the  heart 
of  our  republics,  such  enormous  distances 

From  the  address  delivered  by  President  Avila  Camacho 
at  the  inaugural  session  of  the  First  Continental  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Youth  for  Victory,  Mexico  City,  July  27,  1943. 


Ijetween  what  we  are  and  what  we  could 
be!  How  many  difficulties  stand  in  the 
way  of  economic  welfare  and  the  reconcil¬ 
iation  of  political  differences !  How  slowly 
is  the  machinery  of  democracy  being  per¬ 
fected  !  And  how  much  effort  is  still 
needed  before  we  reach  the  plane  of  true 
liberty  and  social  justice  toward  which  our 
countries  are  striving  along  a  hard  and 
dangerous  path! 

I  do  not  mention  these  facts  with  the 
intention  of  diminishing  your  energies.  On 
the  contrary,  I  mention  them  to  arouse 
and  steel  your  energies,  for  there  is  nothing 
finer  than  to  know  one  is  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  a  great  work  of  civic  better¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

Had  the  democracies  preserved  in  peace 
the  ideals  which  they  held  aloft  at  the  time 
of  their  origin,  dictatorships  could  never 
have  fabricated  that  grotesque  substitute 
for  popular  faith  in  common  welfare  and 
liberty  offered  by  the  National  Socialist 
faith  in  terror  and  slavery. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  moment  when  many 
considered  destruction  to  be  imminent, 
democracy  recovered  itself  and,  while  in¬ 
dustry  began  to  produce  modem  war 
materials  in  vast  quantities,  governors 
and  teachers,  statesmen  and  thinkers, 
poets  and  artists  warned  of  the  urgency  of 
seeking  again  among  democracy’s  princi¬ 
ples  those  immortal  truths  which  seemed 
to  have  become  ineffectual:  respect  for 
free  will,  love  of  independence,  belief  in 
the  perfectibility  of  man,  and  absolute 
equality  among  men. 
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When  the  day  of  victory  comes,  there 
will  be  some  who  will  attribute  it  solely  to 
superiority  of  arms  and  equipment.  I  say 
to  you  that  such  superiority  alone  would 
not  have  sufficed  and  that  in  the  scales  of 
this  great  struggle,  spiritual  arms  will  have 
been  the  mightier  force.  Without  such 
armor,  aggression  could  not  be  stamped 
out — as  unequivocally  it  will  be.  .  .  . 

You  have  met  together,  not  to  divide 
spoils,  but  to  work,  so  that  the  victory  of 
freedom  over  despotism  shall  be  lasting, 
instead  of  merely  another  unstable  truce 
fraught  with  smouldering  hatred. 

You  are  contemplating  events  under  the 
dramatic  setting  of  the  war;  but  you 
undoubtedly  feel  that  beyond  the  w'ar  the 
peace  will  extend  into  an  unknown  world 
which  will  be  worth  whatever  your  efforts 
make  of  it,  and  into  a  new  life  which,  if 
you  do  your  duty,  will  be  a  new  life 
indeed.  .  .  . 

All  youth  is  at  once  a  summing  up  and  a 
promise:  a  synthesis  of  the  conditions  that 
formed  it  and  a  port  of  departure  for  the 
discovery  of  better  ways  of  life.  The 
geography  and  history,  the  civilizations 
and  races  that  have  mixed  together  to 
mold  the  ethical  landscape  of  their  thought 
and  conduct  make  of  the  youth  of  America 
a  magnificent  reserve  of  hope  and  confi¬ 
dence.  The  youth  of  America  is  twice 
youth;  young  in  years  and  young  in  that 
inner  sensibility  inherent  in  those  born  in 
relatively  new  nations  such  as  ours;  and 
through  being  both  young  and  American, 
the  young  people  of  this  continent  have 
twice  over  the  obligation  to  be  noble  in 
their  decisions,  strong  in  emergencies, 
unselfish  in  sacrifice,  liberal  in  enthusiasm, 
pure  and  stoic  in  action. 

Compared  to  totalitarian  youth,  regi¬ 
mented  and  deformed  by  the  machinery' 
of  the  Nazi-Fascist  school,  the  youth  of 
.America  must  be  an  example  of  personal 
genuineness,  equally  removed  from  the 


automatic  submission  sought  by  dictators 
and  from  the  anarchic  license  always  bred 
by  a  lack  of  discipline. 

Certain  of  your  rights,  you  must  know 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  them  is  to 
respect  the  social  obligations  that  make 
them  possible.  Grateful  for  your  liberty, 
you  must  feel  that  it  is  the  product  of  a 
collective  concord  that  stems  from  restric¬ 
tions  spontaneously  accepted  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all.  Proud  of  the  heritage  of 
independence  your  forefathers  bestow'ed 
upon  you,  you  must  first  of  all  accept  that 
independence,  not  as  a  gift  of  chance,  but 
as  an  attribute  which  nations  gain  by 
effort,  maintain  by  justice,  and  preserve 
through  work. 

Conscious  of  their  Americanism,  our 
young  people  must  make  it  secure  by 
collaboration  in  their  material  interests 
and  by  an  ever-deepening  spiritual  under¬ 
standing  in  their  ideals.  But  in  this  con¬ 
tinent-wide  task,  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  universal  meaning  of  civilization 
and  the  world  scope  of  our  aspirations. 
The  solidarity  of  our  hemisphere  is  only 
one  step  toward  another  more  exalted  and 
desirable  solidarity':  the  solidarity  of  all 
the  democracies,  without  distinction  of 
country'  or  continent,  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  race  or  religion. 

For  America  to  reach  its  supreme  goal, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  youth  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  establish  a  far-reaching  program. 
The  first  phase  of  this  program  must  be 
devoted  to  two  fundamental  objectives: 
the  organization  of  democracy,  and  the 
perfecting  of  techniques  adequate  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  resources. 

In  short,  if  our  democracy  does  not  offer 
to  all  of  us  a  permanent  inspiration,  con¬ 
firmed  by  irreproachable  deeds,  then  inter- 
American  solidarity  cannot  yield  the  fruits 
we  so  fervently  desire.  Likewise,  while 
some  of  our  populations  pine  in  misery 
amid  stores  of  unworked  wealth,  it  w  ill  be 
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impossible  for  us  to  progress  on  a  par  with 
strong  nations  and  extremely  difficult  to 
establish  among  one  and  the  other  that 
current  of  mutual  and  equitable  coopera¬ 
tion  without  which,  despite  similar  tenets, 
the  most  lamentable  inequalities  exist. 

The  present  task  of  the  youth  of  America, 


therefore,  is  to  make  cf  America  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  that  is  spiritually  more  united  and 
materially  more  responsible.  The  mere 
undertaking  of  so  great  and  so  urgent  a 
task  confers  upon  you  an  honor  that  none 
of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  feel  inclined  to 
undervalue.  .  . 
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i  Peru 


Why  the  Peruvian  Flag  Is  Red  and  White 

ABRAHAM  VALDELOMAR 


I  From  Pisco  toward  the  south,  under  the 

I  blue  vault  of  sky,  along  the  undulating, 

||  yellow,  sandy,  and  desolate  coast,  the 

vegetation  is  as  capricious  as  a  woman. 
Now  poor  and  meager,  now  rich  and 
exuberant,  it  straggles  on,  becoming 
parched  and  little  by  little  dying  out  to¬ 
ward  San  Andres  de  los  Pescadores, 

I  I  whose  outermost  environs  are  lost  at  the 

f  barren  banks  of  the  river.  Traveling 

I  miles  farther  south  and  circling  the  hills, 

f  crowned  always  with  ancient  burying 

grounds  of  the  Incas,  one  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  enchanted  place  which  from  pagan 
times  the  Indians  have  called  Paracas. 
A  little  warm  breeze  blows  there  under 
the  deep  sky;  the  coast  curv'es  into  an  al¬ 
most  closed  arc  and  imprisons  the  sea, 
which  looks  like  a  colossal  turquoise  set 
in  the  ochre  sands,  the  joyousness  of  the 
blue-green  water  contrasting  with  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  sandy  waste.  The  sea  is  like 
a  clear  green  crystal,  scarcely  rippled  into 
iridescence  by  the  soft  breeze,  without 
waves,  without  sound,  without  violence, 
without  fury.  That  pristine  corner  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  birds;  men  almost  never  go 
there.  The  birds,  when  they  feel  ill, 
choose  such  propitious  places,  because 
there  they  can  die  peacefully  and  quietly, 
lulled  by  the  tide  and  blanketed  by  the 
serene  and  kindly  sky.  There  the  sea  is 
disturbed  by  no  tempests;  the  sky  does 
not  w'eep;  there  is  no  harassment  by  man. 
This  place,  calm  and  isolated,  is  a  favorite 
of  the  flamingos. 

Abridged  and  translated  from  “  Turismo”  Lima, 
July  1942. 


One  day,  very  long  ago,  in  that  little 
cove  wrapped  in  mist  there  w’as  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  an  hour  of  great  solemnity. 
Nature  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  stage 
for  an  epic  scene.  There  was  a  pleasant 
glimmer  in  the  sky,  unusual  disquiet  in  the 
waves,  an  expectant  serenity  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  dawn  came.  The  mists  that 
shrouded  the  coast  dissolved  and  there 
could  be  vaguely  discerned  an  array  of 
masts;  a  little  later  there  could  be  heard 
in  the  fog  the  creaking  of  a  boat  moving 
swiftly  under  the  strength  of  its  oarsmen. 
The  day  cleared  and  when  the  sun  illu¬ 
mined  the  green  waters  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  light,  a  rare  sight  appeared  in  full  view. 

In  a  boat  which  was  nearing  the  beach 
were  three  men.  The  one  in  the  middle 
bore  a  great  green  branch;  the  others  were 
hearkening  toward  the  shore.  The  boat 
stopped  a  short  distance  from  the  beach; 
the  man  in  the  center  raised  on  high  the 
green  branch  and  a  crashing  salvo  of 
cannon  and  musketry  broke  upon  the  air. 
As  the  three  men  disembarked  there  came 
a  loud  clamor  from  the  woods.  A  flock  of 
birds,  red-winged  and  white-breasted,  rose 
into  the  blue  heavens.  The  men  had 
come  from  afar.  They  were  Jose  de  San 
Martin,  Admiral  Cochrane,  and  Chief  of 
Staff  Las  Heras.  Jose  de  San  Martin 
carried  in  his  hands  the  Tree  of  Liberty. 

II 

There  was  something  almost  divine 
about  that  man,  so  vibrant,  pale,  and 
solemn.  The  noble  mien  of  the  hero  of 
independence  embraced  all  virtues — strong 
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and  vigorous  youth,  dignity  of  features,  a 
brave  and  gentle  bearing.  The  first  con¬ 
cern  of  this  romantic  figure,  the  greatest 
of  many  who  came  to  Peru,  was  to  dig  a 
hole  with  his  own  hands  and  to  plant  the 
Tree  of  Liberty  w'hich  he  had  borne  from 
the  south  with  the  solicitude  and  tender¬ 
ness  with  which  one  cherishes  an  ideal. 
Ckx:hrane  and  Las  Heras  brought  water 
from  a  small  well  newly  opened  by  their 
hands  and  poured  it  on  the  thirsty  earth. 
This  simple  and  symbolic  act  was  carried 
out  in  all  solemnity.  Soon  the  little  tree 
planted  by  San  Martin  and  watered  by 
his  captains  was  standing  upright,  frail 
and  graceful,  caressed  by  the  breeze  of  the 
sea.  San  Martin  regarded  the  coast,  his 
gaze  losing  itself  in  the  vague  dim  distance 
toward  the  north. 

it  was  September  8,  1820.  The  liber¬ 
ating  expedition  began  to  disembark. 

Ill 

The  Lilx’rator  lay  down  in  the  soft  warm 
sand  in  the  shade  of  a  palm,  near  the  little 
tree  of  Liberty.  Th.e  life-giving  rays  of 
the  sun  slanted  down;  the  air  vibrated 
round  alxiut.  A  vague  lethargy’  enveloped 
the  hero  and  he  surrendered  himself  to 
sleep.  He  felt  that  little  by  little  the  land¬ 
scape  was  fading  away.  He  knew  that  on 
the  enterprise  he  had  just  begun  the 
liljerty  of  the  continent  depended;  that  he 
was  going  to  confront  the  wrath  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  heart  of  the  viccroyalty; 
that  in  a  few  days  or  months  or  years  he 
was  going  to  destroy  the  enslavement  of 
centuries.  He  slept  and  dreamed. 

In  his  dream  he  saw  toward  the  north  a 
great  country,  well-ordered,  free,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  patriotic.  The  sandy  wastes 
were  filled  with  buildings,  the  seas  with 
vessels,  the  roads  with  armies.  Great 
multitudes  went  about  in  a  feverish  heat 
of  work  and  renovation.  The  men  of  that 
country  were  free  strong  patriots,  and  he 


heard  the  sound  of  a  triumphal  march. 
Aiid  when  the  entire  nation  had  risen, 
when  progress  and  liberty  were  giving 
fortn  their  fruits,  he  saw  a  banner  unfurled 
over  the  land.  A  beautiful  banner,  simple 
but  eloquent,  which  waved  proudly  over 
that  powerful  nation.  He  aroused  and 
opened  his  eyes.  At  that  moment  a  flock 
of  birds,  with  red  wings  and  breasts  white 
as  ermine,  rose  from  a  nearby  promontory 
and  spread  out  toward  the  north,  high  in 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  each  one  looking 
like  a  flaming  banner.  The  hero  stood 
up.  The  army  was  ready  to  march. 

A  gay  mood  took  possession  of  San 
Martin,  and  when  with  his  taciturn 
captains  he  mounted  his  horse  and  began 
the  march  toward  fulfillment  of  one  ol 
destiny’s  noblest  calls,  he  said  to  them: 

“Do  you  see  that  flock  of  birds  flying  up 
toward  the  north?” 

“Yes.  General.  White  and  red  ones,” 
said  Cochrane. 

“They  look  like  a  flag,”  added  Las  Heras. 

“Yes.”  answered  San  Martin.  “They 
are  a  flag — the  flag  of  the  Liberty  which 
we  have  just  planted  here.” 

The  birds  flew  on  toward  the  north,  as 
if  indicating  the  way  to  those  three  stout 
hearts,  and  then,  as  they  neared  Pisco, 
the  bright-plumed  birds  soared  into  the 
.sky  and  disappeared  into  the  clouds. 


On  the  afternoon  of  October  21,  1820, 
after  having  taken  the  port  of  Pisco,  the 
liberators  met  with  the  liberated  in  the 
town  hall  and  San  Martin  issued  the 
following  decree: 

Whereas,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  indejx’iid- 
ence  of  Peru  to  preserve  symbols  that  recall  the 
prolonged  time  of  oppression; 

It  is  therefore  decreed: 

1.  There  shall  be  adopted  as  the  national  flag 
of  the  country  a  banner  of  silk,  or  of  linen,  eight 
feet  in  length  and  six  feet  in  width,  divided  dia- 
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gonaliy  into  four  fields,  the  upfjer  and  lower 
fields  to  be  white  and  the  ones  at  the  sides  red; 
with  an  oval  wreath  of  laurel  and  within  it  a 
sun,  coming  up  from  behind  mountain  crags 
which  rise  beside  a  tranquil  sea.  The  coat  of  arms 
may  be  painted  or  embroidered,  but  each  object 
must  preserve  its  colors;  that  is,  the  laurel  wreath 
must  be  green,  tied  at  the  base  with  a  golden 
ribbon;  the  upjx-r  part  representing  the  sky  must 
be  blue;  the  sun  and  its  rays  yellow;  the  moun¬ 
tains  dark  brown;  and  the  sea  blue-green. 

2.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Peru 
which  are  under  the  protection  of  the  liberating 
army  shall  wear  a  white  and  red  badge  as  a 


national  insigne,  the  lower  part  to  be  white  and 
the  upper  part  red. 

3.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  in  effect 
only  until  a  general  government  is  established  in 
Peru  by  the  free  will  of  its  jjeople. 

Thus,  through  a  dream  of  Jose  de  San 
Martin,  the  Liberator  of  Peru,  and  the 
sight  of  the  red  and  white  birds  of  a  little 
village  on  Pisco  Bay,  there  were  fi.\ed 
forever  the  colors  of  the  flag  of  Peru. 

On  February  25,  1825  Bolivar,  acting  as  head  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru,  issued  a  degree,  signed  also  by 
Htpolito  Unanue  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  chang¬ 
ing  the  design  of  the  Peruvian  flag  but  not  the  colors. 

— Editor. 
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Uruguay 


A  Uruguayan  Boy 


HERMINIA  HERRERA  Y  REISSIG 


Through  the  white  shimmer  of  the  summer 
day,  breathing  heavily  between  one  whistle 
and  the  next,  came  an  ungainly  boy  with 
rumpled  hair,  who  covered  the  ground  with 
great  leaps  of  his  long  loose-jointed  legs. 

The  school  of  the  Salesian  Fathers  in 
Mercedes  Street  was  not  very  far  from 
home,  but  the  boy’s  excitement  made  the 
distance  seem  long  out  of  all  proportion, 
almost  interminable,  giving  an  uncon¬ 
scious  stimulus  to  his  eagerness. 

His  parents’  house,  big  and  shining 
white,  looked  in  the  distance  as  quiet  as 
if  uninhabited.  In  the  thick  wall  of  the 
building  was  a  heavy  double  door  without 
moldings,  each  side  adorned  only  by  a 
dark  bronze  ring  in  the  middle,  used  by 
visitors  as  a  knocker.  Flanking  both  doors, 
high  narrow  windows  with  iron  grilles 
guarding  the  interior  gave  to  the  whole 
something  of  a  grave  conventual  aspect. 
The  house  w'as  still  without  being  silent; 
for  in  the  spacious  patio,  enclosed  by 
galleries  with  wrought-iron  columns  in  the 
comers,  a  flood  of  light  and  the  bustle  of 
happiness  were  to  be  found.  The  floor, 
paved  in  large  squares  of  black  and  white 
marble,  echoed  the  regular  pace  of  the 
father,  the  languid  gliding  walk  of  the 
mother,  the  fleeting  and  capricious  steps 
of  the  young  people,  and  the  exciting 
frolics  of  the  boys,  among  whom  was  our 
noisy  Julio. 

All  the  rooms  opened  on  this  patio, 
where  light  fell  from  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Translated  from  “Vida  Intima  de  Julio  Herrera  y 
Reissig,”  in  “Revista  Nacional,"  Mmisterio  de  Instruc- 
cton  Publica,  Montevideo,  March  1943. 


and  where,  according  to  the  whimsy  of 
the  god  Aeolus,  the  soft  breeze  whispered 
its  contentment  or  the  rough  wind 
muttered  faintly.  The  house  ended  in  a 
spacious  garden  pluemd  with  nodding 
foliage,  the  glass  of  the  door  reflecting  the 
soft  colors  and  making  a  boundary  between 
indoors  and  out. 

Julio,  crossing  the  silent  patio,  made  his 
arrival  known  w’ith  uproarious  clamor. 
The  family,  together  in  the  garden,  waited 
for  the  exuberant  boy  who,  red-faced  from 
running,  threw  himself  down  on  the  bench 
beside  his  father. 

“First  prize  in  composition.  Father.  .  .  .” 
Julio  breathlessly  gasped  out  the  words, 
his  long  fingers  twisting  the  rolled  certifi¬ 
cate  that  proved  it. 

His  mother  smiled  sweetly  and  question- 
ingly  at  the  triumphant  boy  who  was  thus 
belying  his  usual  lack  of  perseverance. 

The  sun  coming  through  the  branches 
touched  Julio’s  curly  hair  with  gold,  and 
excitement  flamed  in  the  clear  depths  of 
his  blue  eyes,  always  ringed  with  black 
circles.  .  .  . 

At  thirteen  years  of  age,  my  brother  was 
a  very  pale  and  quiet  boy,  distinguished 
by  an  almost  feminine  sensitivity.  His  tall 
narrow-shouldered  body  was  like  a  young 
sapling  stretching  itself  towards  the  sun. 
Born  with  an  organic  defect — a  small 
heart — he  had  suffered  great  difficulty  in 
respiration  ever  since  his  early  years,  the 
case  being  treated  at  that  time  as  chronic 
asthma. 

In  the  paleness  of  his  oval  face  his  eyes 
looked  absent-minded  rather  than  thought- 
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ful;  but  they  were  already  the  reflection  of 
his  soul.  Julio  attracted  everyone,  and  the 
secret  of  it  was  not  in  his  poor  health,  which 
aroused  sympathy,  but  in  his  quick  and 
melancholy  smile  and  in  the  unexpected¬ 
ness  and  the  fantastic  quality  of  his  in¬ 
genuous  replies.  His  family,  his  teachers, 
his  fellow  pupils,  the  servants,  all  loved 
him;  kindne.ss  was  the  constant  factor  in  bis 
complex  personality.  The  rather  strict 
simplicity  of  his  home  protected  him  from 
the  harshest  contacts  with  the  world,  and 
he  always  preserved,  even  in  the  bitter 
days  of  his  great  struggles  as  man  and 
artist,  the  fragility  of  the  sheltered  plant. 
These  first  years  of  his,  as  a  member  of 
a  serious-minded  family,  might  also  explain 
his  flights  of  fancy  as  a  young  man. 

Clothing  hung  loosely  and  ungracefully 
on  this  careless  and  happy  boy  in  contrast 
with  the  appearance  of  his  brothers,  who 
looked  well  turned-out  in  the  same  suits 
that,  to  the  disgust  of  his  family,  Julio 
put  out  of  all  recognizable  shapie  after 
two  days’  wear. 

Since  he  was,  however,  his  mother’s 
favorite  child,  possibly  because  of  her 
anxiety  over  him,  scoldings  were  always 
tempered  by  Julio’s  impetuous  caresses 
and  kisses. 

His  return  from  school,  great  holes  in 
his  smtKk,  socks  fallen  over  his  shoes,  his 
necktie  a  rope  around  his  rumpled,  once- 
white  collar,  always  provoked  tragi-comic 
I  scenes  in  the  family,  scenes  which  never 

I  failed  to  end  with  the  triumph  of  Julio, 

who  would  smooth  over  the  dispute  with 
his  remarkable  talent  for  •mimicry  and  for 
giving  the  serious  a  ridiculous  turn.  After 

the  reprimand  had  been  forgotten,  he 

i 

[ 


would  drink  his  tea  in  huge  gulps  (because 
these  scenes  usually  occurred  in  the  dining 
room  where  the  family  waited  for  the 
children’s  return  from  school)  and  then, 
grabbing  up  all  the  crackers  within  reach, 
he  would  run  out  to  the  path  where  the 
neighborhood  boys  gathered,  flocking 
around  like  sparrows  at  Julio’s  prearranged 
whistle.  Then,  with  the  airs  of  a  marshal, 
he  would  convert  our  block  of  Yaro  Street 
(as  it  was  called  at  that  time)  between 
Colonia  and  18  of  July  Streets,  into  a  field 
for  Olympic  games. 

And  the  races  would  begin.  The  other 
boys,  lined  up  at  his  command,  would  fall 
in  with  his  wishes  as  he  urged  them  on 
with  fantastic  names  taken  fromthe  racing 
news.  Other  feats  were  on  the  daily  pro¬ 
gram — risky  jumps  over  obstacles  that 
were  not  always  harmless,  as  those  who 
were  bruised  testified  by  their  cries  and 
tears. 

The  bets  would  be  paid  with  the  crackers 
that  Julio  poured  from  his  bottomless 
pockets,  thereby  muffling  the  discussions 
of  the  daring  band. 

After  a  time,  the  tired  and  sweaty 
athletes,  heartened  by  the  fresh  and  ap¬ 
peasing  laugh  of  the  leader,  always  excited 
and  ingenuous,  would  be  transformed  from 
spirited  chargers  into  fascinated  listeners 
to  tales  of  witches  and  ghosts  invented  for 
the  occasion  to  calm  them  down  and  to 
serve  as  suggestions  for  new  pastimes  on 
the  following  day. 

Julio’s  winning  frankness  became  in  the 
course  of  time  the  serene  profundity  of 
the  experienced  artist,  whose  forgiveness 
matched  his  all-embracing  comprehen¬ 
sion.  .  .  . 
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Venezuela 

Summer  Fires  ■ 

JULIAN  PADRON  I 


Manuel  Urpia  was  comina;  over  the  hill. 
First  he  appeared  up  above  the  parched 
ridge,  mounted  on  Mano  Blanca.*  Horse 
and  rider  came  to  the  descent  of  the  slope. 
Soon  they  would  go  down  the  mountain, 
leaving  the  savanna  far  up  there  Ijehind 
them. 

Seen  from  a  distance,  the  man  of  the 
fields  had  no  definite  color.  Every  man 
against  a  hill  is  whitish  or  gray,  though  he 
be  dressed  in  yellow  or  blue.  But  the 
village  knew  that  it  was  Manuel  Urpia, 
l)ecause  his  outline  made  a  definite  pattern 
to  its  eyes. 

With  him  descended  a  summer  after¬ 
noon.  The  sun  was  red  and  looked  like 
a  full  moon.  Winter  was  coming,  and 
with  it  the  need  for  burning  the  stubble  to 
make  way  for  the  crops,  and  burning  the 
savanna  to  make  way  for  the  new  green  of 
the  pastures.  Distant  blazes  returned  their 
fire  to  the  sun,  a  red  summer  sun  that 
looked  like  a  full  moon. 

Flank  of  the  horse  and  Bank  of  the  hill. 
.■\nd  on  both  sides  the  slope,  clothed  in  dry 
grass,  sharply  creased  all  the  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  In  one  direction  the 
village  and  in  the  other  a  plantation. 

“Mano  Blanca!  There  comes  a  fire 
from  the  village,  .^h,  Mano  Blanca, 
don’t  you  remember  that  every  summer  the 
village  bums  a  strip  around  itself,  so  as 
not  to  be  terrified  by  the  fire  that  comes 
down  from  the  hill?  And  another  is 

Translated  from  '^Antologia  del  Cuento  Moderno 
Venezolano”  (7895-1935),  Volume  II,  Arturo  Uslar 
Pietri  and  Julian  Padron,  Caracas,  1940. 

•  Whitejoot. 


coming  from  the  plantation.  For  the 
same  reason,  Mano  Blanca.  Hurry,  Mano 
Blanca !’’ 

Hurry  on,  and  from  his  dwelling 
Man  comes  forth  serene  and  gay: 

.And  in  the  hour  he  least  expects  it 
Death  arrives  to  end  his  day ! 

These  were  the  summer  fires.  Farmers 
burn  the  cleared  fields  because  w'inter  is 
coming,  and  one  must  take  advantage  of 
the  first  rains  so  that  seed  w’ill  take  root. 
Cattlemen  burn  the  savannas  because  win¬ 
ter  is  coming,  and  one  must  take  advantage 
of  the  first  rains  so  that  grass  will  grow 
again.  But  in  spite  of  the  paths,  these  fires 
break  loose,  threatening  plantations  and 
houses  of  the  countryside.  So  the  country- 
people  in  their  turn  burn  the  land  around 
their  holdings  when  summer  begins,  lest 
the  fires  take  them  by  surprise. 

These  were  the  summer  fires !  As  deadly  ! 
as  a  coiled  rattlesnake.  One  sees  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  when  one  comes  around 
the  bend,  and  thinks  they  are  a  long  way 
off  and  there  will  be  time  to  get  home  with¬ 
out  meeting  them.  But  suddenly  a  little 
wind  begins  to  fan  them,  and  they  need 
only  that  to  wrap  themselves  around  the 
hill.  First  one  tastes  the  cool  wind  on  the  P 
face,  then  the  w-arm  breeze,  and  then  when 
one  least  e.xpects  it  comes  the  full  glare  in 
the  eyes. 

“Listen,  Mano  Blanca,  listen  to  the  wind 
bringing  the  fire.  We  had  better  hurry,  or 
it  will  catch  us  on  this  savanna.  And  the  | 
wind  is  strong,  comrade.  See  how  it  is 
pushing  your  ears  down.  No,  I  know 
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your  ears  are  small,  but  you  are  flattening 
them  to  measure  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Come  on,  Mano  Blanca,  go  faster!” 

Haste  with  zeal 
And  love  with  speed; 

This  wily  tongue 
Has  guile  indeed. 

Manuel  Urpia  hurried  the  horse  along, 
the  slippiery  slope  helping  the  descent. 
For  a  moment  the  fire  veered  off  tow’ard 
another  part  of  the  hill.  The  tongues  of 
flame  licked  the  tall  grass  as  if  they  wanted 
to  swallow  the  whole  savanna  in  one 
great  gulp. 

The  horse  went  along  with  rapid  pace; 
the  abruptness  of  the  slope  had  bathed 
him  in  foam.  The  rider  now  and  then 
lashed  at  Mano  Blanca  w'ith  his  whip  or 
pricked  his  flanks  with  his  spurs,  and  the 
horse  would  then  leap  forward  along  the 
way. 

But  hurry'!  Hurry!  The  flames  w'ere 
already  reaching  up  to  the  breast  of  the 
horse  and  the  face  of  the  man.  From 
both  sides  of  the  hill  the  crackling  fury  of 
the  blaze  was  mounting,  threatening  to 
engulf  everything  before  it. 

Manuel  Urpia  urged  the  animal  a  little 
farther  down  the  slope,  but  saw  that  he 
had  only  succeeded  in  putting  himself 
within  the  fiery  circle.  Then  he  had  the 
idea  of  going  toward  the  ranch  house.  Still 
he  wavered  a  little,  wondering  whether 
he  dared  run  through  the  flames  some¬ 
where,  trusting  in  Mano  Blanca’s  speed. 

The  horse  snorted,  suffocated  by  the 
smoke  and  the  heat. .  A  great  sheet  of  fire 


leaped  out  suddenly  over  his  feet  and 
frightened,  he  jumped  aside. 

Quiet,  Mano  Blanca ! 

Finally,  the  rider  turned,  driving  his 
spurs  into  the  animal’s  flesh.  The  horse 
bolted  aw'ay  toward  the  range  of  hills.  In 
a  patch  of  tall  grass  the  w  ind  was  whipping 
up  the  flames  and  Mano  Blanca  doubled 
his  speed. 

The  road  ahead  cut  off!  The  way  back 
cut  off!  Both  flanks  of  the  hill  wrapped 
in  flames!  Manuel  Urpia  was  surrounded 
by  the  fire ! 

A  long  thrust  of  flame  seared  the  flesh  of 
the  horse.  A  finger  of  fire  curled  around 
the  rider’s  hat.  The  blaze  reached  out 
and  singed  the  hair  on  his  chest. 

Mano  Blanca  wheeled  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  His  hooves  grew  hot  in  the  fire 
and  cooled  in  the  air.  He  reared  on  his 
hind  legs  and  neighed. 

Manuel  Urpia  shouted  to  the  horse, 
urging  him  to  make  a  break  through  the 
fire.  He  lashed  the  animal,  who  lowered 
his  head  and  recoiled.  The  man  dug 
deep  with  his  spurs,  but  as  the  horse 
advanced,  a  flame  leaped  up  about  his 
neck,  and  Manuel  Urpia  pulled  him  up 
sharply  with  the  reins. 

Finally,  impelled  by  his  frenzied  fear, 
the  horse  dashed  into  the  flames  and  tore 
through  the  fire.  Terrified,  he  emerged 
into  the  open  green  beyond,  where  the 
man  checked  him  and  drooped  pitiably  in 
the  saddle. 

Then  horse  and  rider  continued  along 
the  painful  road  home. 


The  Pan  American  Centenary 
of  the  Postage  Stamp 


Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  and  the  Ninth  American  Phila¬ 
telic  Congress,  the  centenary  of  the  first 
postage  stamp  of  the  New  World  was  cele¬ 
brated  November  26-28,  1943,  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington. 

Brazil  in  1843  authorized  the  issuance 
of  the  first  governmental  postage  stamp  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  philatelic  material  exhibited  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  during  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  specimens  of  that  rare 
first  Brazilian  postal  issue,  known  as  the 
“Bull’s  Eye,”  were  shown.  Each  country' 
of  the  hemisphere  was  represented  by  its 
earliest  stamps  as  gathered  and  mounted  by 
outstanding  collectors  of  the  United  States. 
The  generosity  of  these  collectors  in 
lending  their  treasures  for  display  at 
the  Congress  resulted  in  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  showing  of  philatelic  rarities 
ever  to  be  assembled  in  the  limited 
field  of  early  Latin  American  stamps  and 
covers. 

.\t  the  several  open  meetings,  a  number 
of  interesting  papers  were  presented.  The 
authors  included  prominent  collectors  and 
philatelic  authorities  of  a  number  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States.  These  papers,  along  with 
considerable  photographic  material,  have 
been  published  (in  English  and  in  their 
original  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  French) 
in  the  1943  Yearbook  of  the  American 
Philatelic  Congress,  and  are  available  at 
the  usual  price  of  SI. 00  at  the  Philatelic 
Section  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Congress,  climaxing 
the  three-day  meetings,  was  the  round 
table  discussion  on  the  value  of  stamps  and 
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stamp  collecting  as  an  educational  medium 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Four  educators 
and  one  philatelic  publisher  who  spoke  at 
length  during  the  panel  discussion  indi¬ 
cated  that  postage  stamps  effectively  lend 
themselves  to  broadening  a  student’s  con¬ 
ceptions  of  history,  geography,  science, 
biography,  agriculture,  religion,  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  and  many  other  subjects, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  educators  every¬ 
where  might  very'  advantageously  incor¬ 
porate  the  illustrative  material  pictured  on 
postal  paper  into  their  school  programs. 

Miss  Esther  R.  Brown,  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  reported  that 
that  Office  has  done  considerable  work  in 
preparing  radio  programs,  study  outlines, 
and  activities  based  on  postage  stamps  for 
distribution  to  the  country’s  schools. 

Mrs.  Icyl  M.  Kramer,  representing  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  announced 
that  since  1941  teachers  in  Illinois  have 
been  using  stamps  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  almost  every  subject  on  the  school 
program.  Chicago  school  authorities  in 
particular,  she  stated,  are  planning  to 
utilize  the  stamp  collecting  hobby  in 
building  good  will  toward  the  Latin 
American  republics. 

Discussing  work  carried  on  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  the  Right  Reverend 
George  Johnson,  professor  of  education  at 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
stated  that  postage  stamps  are  indis¬ 
pensable  in  bringing  students  into  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  peoples  of  other 
lands,  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
stamps  and  stamp  collecting  might  receive 
further  consideration  as  an  extra-curricular 
activity  in  Catholic  schools. 
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Mr.  Francisco  Cespedes  of  the  Division 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  also  spoke  regarding  the 
importance  of  stamps  in  stimulating  stu¬ 
dents  to  a  greater  interest  in  their  studies. 
Inasmuch  as  countries  select  their  stamp 
designs  with  great  care  to  “advertise” 
their  history,  notable  men  and  women, 
industries,  culture,  and  social  progress, 
the  stamps  provide  an  enjoyable  as  well  as 
informative  medium  of  telling  a  story. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Lindquist,  a  philatelic  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  the  only  speaker  at  the  panel 
discussion  who  is  a  stamp  collector.  He 
told  how  one  high  school  in  New  York  has 
encouraged  postage  stamp  collecting  by 
sponsoring  regular  contests,  and  also 


reported  that  a  survey  conducted  in  New 
York  City  showed  that  125,000  boys  and 
girls  in  the  grade  schools  there  are  collec¬ 
tors,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  it¬ 
self  sponsors  300  stamp  clubs. 

It  was  felt  by  all  present  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  associated  with  the  Ninth  Amer¬ 
ican  Philatelic  Congress,  would  be  helpful 
to  those  interested  in  e.xtending  the 
educational  use  of  stamps  and  the  stamp 
collecting  hobby.  A  transcript  of  the 
round-table  discussion,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  additional  pages  of  suggestions  and 
teacher’s  aid  material  in  the  stamp  field, 
has  been  published  and  is  available  for 
ten  cents  a  copy  at  the  Philatelic  Section 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


BRAZIL’S  CENTENARY  STAMPS 

In  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  its  first  postage  stamp — which  was  also  the  first  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere — Brazil  issued  these  three  stamps.  The  design  is  substantially  a  replica  of  the  original  “Bull’s 

Eye”  issue. 


Pan  American  Day 
April  14,  1944 


Pan  American  Day — the  Day  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas — is  observed  annually  on  April  14  in 
all  the  Republics  of  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  By  proclamation  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  twenty-one  Governments,  schools, 
clubs,  civic  associations,  and  the  public  in 
general  have  been  called  upon  to  observe 
the  Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
thereby  giving  testimony  to  the  close  bonds 
of  friendship  and  understanding  uniting 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  in  one  great 
continental  community. 

To  assist  groups  planning  to  observe  Pan 
American  Day,  the  Pan  American  Union — 
the  international  organization  of  the  twenty- 
one  Republics  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — offers  the  material  listed 
below.  Because  of  the  limited  supply, 
material  can  be  sent  only  to  teachers  or  group 
leaders,  and  ordy  one  copy  of  each  item  can 
be  sent  to  the  same  address.  Please  order 
by  number  and  title: 

1.  Pan  American  Day.  Its  origin  and  signifi¬ 
cance — suggestions  for  its  observance. 

2.  The  Americas:  yesterday — today — 
TOMORROW.  A  series  of  articles  presenting: 
(<j)  The  historical  development  and  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  inter- American  system;  {b)  The 
Americas  today,  their  participation  in  and  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort;  and  (c)  The  Americas 
and  the  future. 

3.  What  Do  You  Know  About  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism?  A  series  of  questions  based  on  the  fore¬ 
going  articles. 

4.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  February  1 944  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
will  be  dedicated  to  Pan  American  Day  and  will 
contain  a  series  of  short  stories,  poems,  and  de¬ 
scriptive  articles  on  the  American  Republics. 

5.  Six  Uessons  in  Spanish.  Conversational 
Spanish  for  high-school  and  elementary  college 
classes,  based  on  the  material  contained  in  “The 
Americas :  Yesterday — T oday — ^T omorrow.” 
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6.  Six  Lessons  in  Portuguese.  Same  as  above< 
in  Portuguese. 

Plays,  Pageants,  and  Radio  Presentations 

7.  The  Promise  of  the  Americas.  A  pageant 
by  Margaret  S.  Crowther,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Grace  B.  Clayton  and  Hilda  Fletcher,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Grades  of  the  Friends’  Select  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  (30-45  min.) 

8.  Latin  America  Bound.  A  play  by  Sylvia 
Brull  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Suitable  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  groups.  (15  min.) 

9.  Let  Us  Be  Friends.  A  play  by  Glenna  C. 
Fogt,  Sidney  High  School,  Sidney,  Ohio.  Suitable 
for  Junior  High  or  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 
(30  min.) 

10.  Great  Names  in  Latin  American  History. 
.\  radio  sketch  by  Emilio  L.  Guerra,  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School,  New  York.  Might  also 
be  arranged  as  a  high  school  assembly  program. 
(15  min.) 

Note. — The  observance  of  Pan  American  Day 
offers  opportunities  for  the  writing  and  presentation 
of  original  material  in  the  form  of  plays  and 
pageants.  The  Pan  American  Union  would  appre¬ 
ciate  receiving  the  scripts  and  performance  details  of 
original  creations. 

Other  Publications 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
publications,  which  are  intended  for  free 
distribution,  the  following  are  also  avail¬ 
able  at  the  prices  indicated,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  publication.  Remittance  should  be 
made  to  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
check  or  money  order: 

Pan  America  in  Poster  Stamps.  A  scries  of 
twenty-four  poster  stamps  in  color  of  the  American 
Republics,  with  an  album  in  which  they  may  be 
mounted  and  preserved.  This  album  contains  a 
map  and  interesting  data  on  the  Americas.  Single 
set  of  24  stamps  and  album,  15  cents;  twenty  or 
more  sets  ordered  at  the  same  time,  and  sent  to 
the  same  address,  10  cents  each. 
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Flags  and  Coats  of  Arms  of  the  American 
Republics.  Reproductions  in  color  of  the  flags 
and  coats  of  arms  of  the  21  republics,  with  a 
booklet  containing  a  brief  description  and  histor¬ 
ical  sketch  of  each.  10  cents. 

The  Americas — A  Panoramic  View.  Major 
historical  facts,  principal  geographical  features, 
forms  of  government,  products  and  industries, 
transportation  facilities,  and  educational  systems 
of  the  21  American  Republics.  A  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  5  cents. 

Excerpts  from  the  National  Anthems  of 
THE  21  American  Republics.  Piano  arrange¬ 
ment,  25  cents;  six  piece  orchestration,  including 
piano  part,  50  cents. 


A  list  of  general  publications  issued  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  giving  titles  and  prices,  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

It  is  suggested  that  individuals  or  groups 
planning  Pan  American  Day  programs 
consult  their  local  public  or  school  library 
for  material  prepared  in  previous  years  by 
the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  material  requested 
this  year  be  deposited  in  such  libraries  for 
possible  use  in  future  years.  Address  all 
communications  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


•>»«<♦ 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
.American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 


those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
{e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diaro  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 


no 
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Sei'erancfs  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  h'ar,  and  Adherences  to  the  Joint  Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


i 

Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 

Declarations  of  War 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

BulRaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Declara¬ 
tion  by 
the  United 
Nations 

Bolivia . 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

(') 

. 

4-7-43 

8-22-42 

4-7-43 

4-27-43 

2-6-43 

Chile . 

1-20-43 

1-20-13 

5-18-43 

5-18-43 

. 

. 

Colombia . 

12-19-11 

12-8-41 

11-26-42 

11-27-43 

1-17-44 

Costa  Rica . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Re- 

. 

11-9-42 

12-11-41 

12-9^1 

1-1-42 

public . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Ecuador . 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

i  1-26^2 

. 

El  Salvador . 

. 

11-16-12 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

. 

. 

11-12-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

11-10-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-24-41 

1-1-42 

Honduras . 

. 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Mexico . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

B-1 2-20-41 
H-1 2-1 9-41 
R-1 2-23-41 

11-10-42 

5-22-42 

5-22-42 

6-14-42 

Nicaragua . 

11-13-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

12-19-41 

1-1-42 

Panama . 

11-13-42 

12-12^1 

12-7-41 

1-1-42 

Paraguay . 

1-28-42 

1-28-12 

. 

Peru . 

1-24-42 

1-24-42 

1-26-43 

. 

United  States. _ 

. 

(0 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

i-i-42 

Uruguay . 

1-25-42 

1-25-42 

5-12-43 

. 

Venezuela . 

12-31-11 

12-31-41 

11-26-42 

>  Rumania  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6,  1942.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  18,  1942.) 
•  The  Vichy  Qovenunent  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  14,  1942.) 


PART  XXIII 


ARGENTINA 

(Correction)  Item  63/3,,  Bulletin,  December 
1943,  should  have  been  numbered  63j3_,. 

(s^j,  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  14,  1943.) 

81.  Presidential  Decree  No.  75.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
July  13,  1943.) 

84.  (Correction)  June  29,  1943.  Presidenti2il 
Decree  No.  1,580.  {Boletin  Oficial,  }u\y  10,  1943.) 

84,.  June  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1 ,352,  amending  Decrees  Nos.  1 42,807  of  February 
10,  1943,  149,453  of  May  11,  1943,  and  151,296 
of  June  1,  1943  (see  Argentina  57,  73,  and  80, 
Bulletin,  September  and  November  1943),  to 
permit  exportation  of  sunflower,  pteanut,  cotton, 
and  turnip  oil  or  seed,  and  oil  cake  up  to  a 
specified  tonnage.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  12,  1943.) 

84a.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,626.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  July  15,  1943.) 

S4d,  (Correction)  June  28,  1943.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1,447.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  12,  1943.) 


MJ,  July  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,758, 
amending  Decree  No.  134,872  of  November  14, 
1942  (see  Argentina  38,  Bulletin,  March  1943), 
to  require  prior  ptermit  for  the  exportation  of 
woolen  textiles.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  19,  1943.) 

84g.  July  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,714,  authorizing  the  Permanent  Inter-Minis¬ 
terial  Commission  on  Economic  Policy  to  estab¬ 
lish  import  and  export  regulations  for  cargoes  of 
National  Merchant  Marine  ships.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
July  13,  1943.) 

84A.  July  3, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,757, 
clarifying  Decree  No.  117,860  of  April  15,  1942 
(see  Argentina  13r,  Bulletin,  February  1943), 
and  declaring  reexportation  of  gum  arabic  sub¬ 
ject  to  prior  permit.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  12, 1 943.) 

86.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,047.  {Boletin  Ofi¬ 
cial,  July  10,  1943.) 

87i.  July  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,040,  in  accordance  with  Resolution  No.  41,470 
of  March  26,  1943  (see  Argentina  63J,  Bulletin, 
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August  1943  and  above),  requiring  a  declara¬ 
tion  each  90  days  from  soap  industries  regarding 
the  amount  of  fat  needed  for  their  product,  and 
making  other  provisions  ptertaining  thereto. 
(Bolttin  Oficial,  }\i\y  14,  1943.) 

872-  July  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2.041,  declaring  the  exportation  of  soap  subject  to 
prior  permit.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  July  10,  1943.) 

8'’3.  July  8, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,175, 
creating  a  Rent  Board  for  the  Federal  Capital  and 
surrounding  districts,  in  accordance  with  Article 
3  of  Decree  No.  1,580  of  June  29,  1943  (see 
Argentina  84,  Bulletin,  November  1943  and 
above),  and  defining  its  duties  and  functions. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  July  13,  1943.) 

874.  July  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,421,  extending  the  provisions  of  Decree  No. 
1,626  of  July  1,  1943  (see  Argentina  84a,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  December  1943  and  above),  to  include  omni¬ 
buses.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  19,  1943.) 

87fli.  July  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  1,885, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  directing  the  Export  and 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  {Comiti  de  Exportacidn y  de  Esltmulo  Industrial 
>  Comercial)  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  rayon 
industry.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

87q.  July  22,  1943.  Resolution  No.  1,980,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  reclcissifying  specified  types 
of  jute  bags.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  20,  1943.) 

87ii.  July  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,725,  requiring  the  decltu-ation  within  10  days 
of  all  existing  stocks  of  metals,  including  special 
steel  of  all  kinds,  zinc,  copper,  nickel,  aluminum, 
mercury,  tin,  chromium,  antimony,  bronze, 
brass,  and  ferrous  alloys,  these  materials  to  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  for  iron  and  steel 
established  by  Decree  No.  125,132  of  July  20, 

1942  (see  Argentina  20/,  Bulletin,  December 

1942) .  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  24,  1943.) 

87(2.  July  — ,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  amending  the  Decree  of  May  7, 

1943  (see  Argentina  68,  Bulletin,  September 

1943) ,  and  authorizing  with  prior  piermit  ex¬ 
portation  of  articles  containing  small  amounts  of 
rayon.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  30,  1943.) 

87/,.  August  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,851,  approving  a  contract  between  the  Rubber 
Distribution  Commission  and  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  for  the  annual  exportation  of  250  tons  of 
rubber  to  that  country,  25  piercent  to  be  in  tires 
and  tubes,  and  5  percent  in  other  rubber-con¬ 
taining  articles.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  23,  1943.) 


87n,.  August  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,640, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  razor  blades  during  the  last  half  of 
1943  up  to  the  equivalent  of  50  piercent  in  weight 
of  raw  material  received.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August 

20,  1943.) 

87n2.  August  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,874,  subjecting  the  reexportation  of  rosin  to 
prior  piermit.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

87«3.  August  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,661,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  reclassified  jute 
bags.  (See  Argentina  87ej,  above.)  {Boletin 
Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

87«4.  August  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,671, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  460,883  hypodermic  needles  during  the 
last  half  of  1943.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  21, 1943.) 
87n5.  August  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,673, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  extract  of  quebracho  and  urunday  to 
specified  firms.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 
87nj.  August  7,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,674, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with 
Decree  No.  2,040  of  July  6,  1943  (see  Argentina 
87i,  above),  fixing  maximum  prices  for  animal 
fats  for  use  in  the  soap  industry.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
August  20,  1943.) 

87n7.  August  9,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,824, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  extending  the  validity  of 
piermits  for  the  exportation  of  bicycles  granted  in 
accordance  with  Resolution  No.  42,047  of  April 
8,  1943.  (See  Argentina  63^,  Bulletin,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  1943.)  {Boletin  Oficial,  August 

21,  1943.) 

87n8.  August  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,969  requiring  registration  of  all  exporters  of 
rabbit  skins  with  the  Export  and  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Development  Committee.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

87n().  August  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,944,  regulating  the  issuance  of  consular  shipping 
documents  during  the  war  to  avoid  divulging  data 
relative  to  the  movement  of  ships.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  September  2,  1943.) 

87nio.  August  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,120,  directing  the  Division  of  Textile  Containers 
to  make  monthly  statistical  studies  of  jute  and 
related  fibers.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  19,  1943.) 
87nn.  August  11,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,947, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  requiring  a  declaration 
from  all  rabbit  skin  exporters  registered  with  the 
Export  and  Industrial  and  Commercial  De- 
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vclopment  Committee  (see  Argentina  87ng,  above) 
regarding  quantities  and  types  of  skins  exported 
during  the  last  four  years  and  the  first  half  of  1943. 
{BoUtin  Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

Up.  August  14,  1943.  Resolution  No.  3,084, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  regulating  the  exchange 
of  wheat  for  flax  authorized  by  Art.  3  of  Decree 
No.  3,056  of  July  22,  1943  (see  Argentina  87r, 
Bulletin,  January  1944).  (Boletin  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1943.) 

ilq.  August  14,  1943.  Resolution  No.  3,086, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  entrusting  to  the  Y.  P.  F. 
the  rationing,  distribution,  and  control  of  wheat 
and  byproducts  of  linseed-oil  manufacture  des¬ 
tined  for  use  as  fuel,  in  accordance  with  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  3,056  of  July  22,  1943  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  87^,  Bulletin,  January  1 944).  {Bolelin  Oficial, 
September  6,  1943.) 

87r.  August  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  3,106, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  making  further  provisions 
for  the  sale  of  acetone  and  repealing  Art.  1  of  Min¬ 
isterial  Resolution  No.  143  of  March  1,  1943  (see 
Argentina  61,  Bulletin,  July  1943).  {^BoUtin 
Oficial,  September  7,  1943.) 

87r.  August  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,627,  declaring  the  transport  of  merchandise  on 
Argentine  ships  a  service  of  public  utility,  and 
making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
{Bolet'm  Oficial,  August  31,  1943.) 

87l  August  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,482,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  X-ray  film. 
{Bolelin  Oficial,  September  1,  1943.) 

87u.  August  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,483  fixing  maximum  prices  and  standards  for 
the  distribution  of  new  film.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1943.) 

87p.  August  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

5.817,  amending  the  price-fixing  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  for  charcoal  and  quebracho  by  Decrees 
Nos.  1,028  and  1,029  of  June  19,  1943  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  83a  and  83i,  Bulletin,  December  1943). 
{Bolelin  Oficial,  September  1,  1943.) 

87ai.  August  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

5.818,  subjecting  the  exportation  of  alfalfa  to  prior 
permit.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  September  1,  1943.) 

87x.  August  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

5.819,  subjecting  the  exjjortation  and  reexporta¬ 
tion  of  grapieseed  oil  and  olive  oil  and  their  by¬ 
products  to  prior  permit,  to  be  granted  under  the 
provisions  of  Decree  No.  132,595  of  October  8, 
1942  (see  Argentina  32a,  Bulletin,  April  1943). 
{Bolelin  Oficial,  September  1,  1943.) 


87^.  August  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,389,  declaring  expropriation  of  all  new  or  used 
burlap  and  burlap  bags  and  making  various  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {Bolelin  Oficial, 
September  4,  1943.) 

88.  (Correction)  August  26,  1943.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  6,826,  designating  a  commission  to 
study  the  cost  of  production  and  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  Portland  cement,  and  authorizing  a  tem¬ 
porary  increase  in  the  maximum  price  of  the 
product.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  September  7,  1943.) 

89.  August  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,176.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  .September  4,  1943.) 

90.  August  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,436,  requiring  a  detailed  declaration  from  im¬ 
porters  and  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in  phar¬ 
maceutical  specialties,  biological  products,  etc.,  re¬ 
garding  the  formulas  and  costs  of  their  products. 
{Bolelin  Oficial,  .September  2,  1943.) 

91.  August  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,605,  suspending  the  granting  of  Argentine 
citizenship  through  naturalization  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  specifying  cases  in  which 
citizenship  may  be  revoked.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1943.) 

92.  August  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,770,  levying  taxes  on  the  buying  and  selling  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  making  other  provisions  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  September  6, 
1943.) 

93.  August  — ,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  au¬ 
thorizing  the  exportation  of  1,000  tons  of  butane 
gas  jjer  year  to  Brazil.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
August  29,  1943.) 

94.  September  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

prescribing  defense  measures  against  aeri.tl  attack. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  8,  1943.) 

95.  September  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

announcing  reduction  by  the  Y.  P.  F.  of  gasoline 

quotas  for  automobiles.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  September  12,  1943.) 

96.  September  20,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  exportation,  with 
prior  permit,  of  articles  totally  or  partially  manu¬ 
factured  with  rayon.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
September  21,  1943.) 

97.  September  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

fixing  basic  prices  for  sunflower  seed,  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  October  1,  1943.) 
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98.  September  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
fixing  basic  prices  for  wheat  and  flax,  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  October  1,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

87.  August  30,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,782, 
regulating  the  payment  of  provisional  piensions 
and  insurance  to  survivors  of  civil  servants  lost  as 
a  result  of  shipwrecks,  accidents,  or  any  act  of 
war  or  aggression  against  the  national  sovereignty. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  1,  1943.) 

88.  September  3,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,796, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  4,521  of  July  24,  1942 
(see  Brazil  34ai,  Bulletin,  January  1943),  in  re¬ 
gard  to  reorganization  of  the  National  Gasogene 
Commission.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  8,  1943.) 

89.  September  3,  1 943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,333,  approving  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
National  Gasogene  Commission.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  8,  1943.) 

90.  September  9,  1943.  Order  No.  128,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  declaring  that 
the  lack  of  freight  cars  docs  not  render  ineffective 
the  quotas  fixed  by  Order  No.  70  of  May  25, 
1943  (see  Brazil  Bulletin,  November  1943), 
for  the  piovision  of  oil  cake  and  cottonseed  meal 
for  cattle  food,  and  making  other  provisions  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  11, 
1943.) 

91.  September  10, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,388,  declaring  certain  armament,  tool,  and 
rubber  factories  to  be  of  military  interest. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  13,  1943.) 

92.  September  10,  1943.  Order  No.  129,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Eiconomic  Mobilization,  making  cer¬ 
tain  additional  drugs  subject  to  the  quota  restric¬ 
tions  established  by  Order  No.  59  of  May  15, 
1943  (see  Brazil  76.^24,  Bulletin,  November 
1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  September  11,  1943.) 

93.  November  10, 1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,976, 
providing  for  general  increases  in  salaries  and 
wages  of  civil  servants  and  army  personnel. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  13,  1943,  mentioned  in 
Boletim  Aerto  No.  271  and  272,  Servigo  de  Infor- 
magSes,  Minist6rio  das  Relagoes  Exteriores,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  November  12,  1943.) 

94.  November — ,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  6,020, 
giving  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Gerais  authority  to  administer  the  Mortgage  and 
Agricultural  Bank  of  the  State  of  Minas  Gerais 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  in  view  of  the  fact 


that  the  majority  of  stockholders  are  residing  in 
German-occupied  French  territory,  and  outlining 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  State  Government 
with  respect  thereto.  {Boletim  Aireo  No.  273, 
Servigo  de  Informagoes,  Minist6rio  das  Relagoes 
Exteriores,  Rio  de  jMeiro,  November  26,  1943.) 

CHILE 

5503.  March  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,668,  naming  members  for  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  established  by  Decree  No.  6,541  of  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1942  (see  Chile  436,  Bulletin,  July  1943) 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Petroleum  Sup¬ 
ply  Committee  and  the  Public  Transit  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Board;  instructing  the  Committee  to 
review  all  automobile  circulation  fxrrmits;  and 
authorizing  it  to  issue  such  permits.  {Diario 
Oficial,  August  10,  1943.) 

55ci.  March  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,700,  approving  regulations  governing  the 
organization  and  functions  of  local  civilian  defense 
committees.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  10,  1943.) 

566;,.  May  5,  1943.  Decree  No.  802,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  prices  for  candles  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  May  17,  1943.) 

566;b-  May  5,  1943.  Decree  No.  801,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  retail  prices  for  specified  typies  of  tires  and 
tubes  imported  from  Brazil  not  included  in  the 
regulations  of  Decree  No.  754  of  April  29,  1943 
(see  Chile  56bj,  Bulletin,  January  1944). 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  20,  1943.) 

57.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  27,  1943.) 

586,.  May  22,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,828</,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  retail  prices  for  candles  in  accordance 
with  the  wholesale  prices  fixed  by  Decree  No.  802 
of  May  5,  1943  (see  Chile  5667,  above).  {Diario 
Oficial,  May  26,  1943.) 

58fi.  May  27,  1943.  Decree  No.  981,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  clarifying 
the  regulations  of  Decree  No.  725  of  April  21, 
1 943  (see  Chile  566,,  Bulletin,  November  1 943) 
with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  2,  1943.) 

59a.  June  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
437,  declaring  woolen  and  cotton  textiles  and 
woolen  clothing  of  foreign  manufacture  to  be 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  1 7, 
1943.) 
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596.  June  30,, 1943.  Decree  No.  1,215,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  establishing 
standards  to  govern  the  prices  and  sale  of  bread. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  23,  1943.) 

59c.  July  2,  1943.  Law  No.  7,431,  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  Republic  for  a  period  of  six 
months  to  prescribe  national  security  measures  in 
accordance  with  Law  No.  7,401  of  December  31, 
1942  (see  Chile  45c,  Bulletin,  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1943.)  {Diario  Oficial,  }\i\y  3,  1943.) 

594.  July  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,329,  regulating  motor  transport  throughout  the 
country,  in  accordance  with  Law  No.  7,173  and 
Decree  No.  2,716  of  May  15,  1942  (sec  Chile  14c 
and  1 44,  Bulletin,  October  1 943).  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  23,  1943.) 

64.  (Correction)  July  21,  1943.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  3,574,  approving  the  ad  rejerendum 
agreement  signed  July  19,  1943,  between  the 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat  and 
the  Motor  Bus  Owners  Union;  creating  a  Santiago 
Public  Transportation  Commission;  and  repealing 
Supreme  Decree  No.  997  of  February  11,  1943, 
which  ap(X)inted  a  government  representative  in 
the  administration  of  public  transportation  in 
Santiago.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  7,  1943.) 

64a.  July  22,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,391,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  repiealing  the 
decree  of  February  11,  1943,  and  returning  to 
their  owners  the  requisitioned  motor  buses  (see 
Chile  48a  and  56c,  Bulletin,  August  and  October 
1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  Ju\y  23,  1943.) 

646.  July  24,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,420,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  retail  prices  for  other  specified  types 
of  tires  and  tubes  not  included  in  Decree  No.  754 
of  April  29,  1943  (see  Chile  566r,  Bulletin, 
January  1944).  {Diario  Oficial,  July  30,  1943.) 

64c.  July  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,669,  rejjealing  Decrees  Nos.  6,541  of  November 
26,  1942,  1,009  of  February  11,  1943,  and  1,608 
of  March  26,  1943  (see  Chile  436,  48(/,  55a^, 
Bulletin,  July  and  November  1943  and  above), 
which  created  and  outlined  the  duties  of  the 
Central  Committee  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  Petroleum  Supply  Committee,  the  Public 
Transit  and  Transpiortation  Board,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  gasogenes,  and  repealing  other  pertinent 
provisions  contained  in  various  Ministerial 
Decrees.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  24,  1943.) 

64(/.  July  30,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,466,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requiring 


declarations  of  all  existing  stocks  of  rublier,  and 
making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  4,  1943.) 

66o.  August  10,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,604,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  ordering 
the  requisitioning  of  used  tires  belonging  to  im¬ 
porters  and  commercial  tire  dealers,  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {Diarit 
Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

666.  August  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,653,  prolonging  until  January  1944  the  validity 
of  the  provisions  of  Decrees  Nos.  506  of  February 
9,  1943,  and  982  of  March  22,  1943  (see  Chile  48 
and  55,  Bulletin,  June  and  November  1943), 
concerning  tariff  rates  for  hemp  and  jute  sacki. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  27,  1943.) 

66c.  August  11,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,607,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsktence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requir¬ 
ing  transit  passes  for  movement  within  tht 
country  of  untanned  cattle  hides,  declared  articles 
of  prime  necessity  by  Decree  No.  132  of  February 
2,  1942  (see  Chile  3c,  Bulletin,  April  1943). 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  17,  1943.) 

70.  August  18,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,684,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  prices  for  lentils  and  chick¬ 
peas  in  Santiago,  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso,  and 
Talcahuano,  and  making  other  provisions  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

71.  August  19,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,694,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  retail  prices  for  specified  typies  of  tiro 
and  tubes  for  bicycles  and  tricycles.  {Diaru 
Oficial,  August  24,  1943.) 

72.  August  23,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,711,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  ordering 
cement  importers  to  register  within  15  days  with 
the  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Chile,  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
to  the  sale  of  cement.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  3C, 
1943.) 

73.  August  24,  1943.  Decree  No.  3,581</,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  raising 
the  maximum  prices  fixed  for  lentils  and  chick¬ 
peas  by  Decree  No.  1,684  of  August  18,  1943  (set 
Chile  70  above).  {Diario  Oficial,  August  26,  1 943.) 

COSTA  RICA 

123.  September  24,  1943.  Price  Bulletin,  Gen- 
ertd  Supply  Board,  announcing  ceiling  prices  for 
clamps  and  structural  iron.  {La  Gaceta,  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1943.) 
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124.  September  30,  1943.  Price  Bulletin,  Gen¬ 
eral  Supply  Board,  announcing  ceiling  prices  for 
carpenters’  nails,  milk  cans,  blankets,  leather, 
chamois,  and  other  articles.  {La  Gaceta,  October  7, 
1943.) 

125.  Octolx-r  1,  1943.  Order,  General  Supply 
Board,  fixing  a  profit  ceiling  on  imported  flour. 
{I A  Prfnm  Lihrr,  San  Jose,  October  2,  1943.) 

126.  October  1 ,  1 943.  LegislativeDecreeNo.il, 
amending  Law  No.  26  of  December  1 2,  1 942  (see 
Costa  Rica  60,  Bulletin,  June  1943),  with  spsecial 
reference  to  the  sale  of  confiscated  property.  {La 
Gaceta,  October  7,  1943.) 

127.  October  2,  1943.  Price  Bulletin  No.  54, 
General  Supply  Board,  fixing  prices  for  rice,  beans, 
and  corn.  {La  Gaceta,  October  6,  1943.) 

128.  October  4,  1943.  Price  Bulletin,  General 
Supply  Board,  announcing  prices  for  bread  and 
rolls  as  agreed  upon  with  leading  bakers.  {La 
Gaceta,  October  8,  1943.) 

CUBA 

196ai.  July  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,074,  ratifying  the  electric  current  rationing  plan 
(see  Cuba  184,  190a,  and  1906,  Bulletin,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  1942),  and  making  certtdn  new 
provisions  regarding  the  rationing  of  electricity. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  1,  1942,  p.  13817.) 

197ej.  August  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,194,  exempting  companies  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  nickel  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  consular  fees  on  invoices  and  other  ship¬ 
ping  documents  applying  exclusively  to  the  arti¬ 
cles  exempted  from  customs  duties  by  Presidential 
I  Decree  No.  1,098  of  April  20,  1942  (see  Cuba  140, 
Bulletin,  July  1942);  such  exemption  to  apply 
only  during  the  jjeritxl  of  construction  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  machinery  for  the  exploitation.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  August  13,  1942,  p.  14520.) 

457a.  August  7, 1943.  Decree,  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce,  placing  the  exportation  of  nationally 
produced  wocxls  under  the  restrictions  impiosed 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  3,485  of  December  27, 
1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April  1942), 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  November  2,  1943,  p.  18405.) 

460a.  August  13,  1943.  Note,  Ministiy  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  announcing  Cuba’s  recognition  of 
the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation. 
{El  Mundo,  Habana,  August  14,  1943.) 

479.  October  8,  1943.  Resolution  No.  14, 
Minister  of  Communications,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  2  of  July  14,  1942  (see  Cuba  1906,  Bulletin, 


November  1942),  in  regard  to  the  rationing  of 
electric  current.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  14,  1943, 
p.  17285.) 

480.  October  11,  1943.  Resolution  No.  147, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
prices  for  nationally  manufactured  cement. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  October  15,  1943,  p.  17354.) 

481.  October  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,971,  extending  the  tax  exemptions  granted 
to  the  Metals  Reserve  Company  by  Presidential 
Decree  No.  3,523  of  December  3,  1942  (see  Cuba 
298,  Bulletin,  March  1 943),  to  include  the  2-per¬ 
cent  tax  on  remittances  of  funds  made  by  that 
Company  or  any  of  its  agents  in  connection 
with  the  metals  purchasing  program.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  October  19,  1943,  p.  17540.) 

482.  October  20,  1943.  Resolution  No.  148, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
prices  for  whole  milk  and  for  butterfat  or  cream  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese, 
and  prescribing  other  rules  and  regulations  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  22,  1943, 
p.  17795.) 

483.  October  25,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,031,  extending  the  tax-  and  duty-exemption  pro¬ 
visions  of  Presidential  Decrees  No.  1 ,098  of  April 
20,  1942  and  2,194  of  August  10,  1942  (see  Cuba 
140,  Bulletin,  July  1942,  and  197fa  above)  to  fuel 
oil  imported  by  a  specified  nickel  company  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  October  27,  1943,  p.  18021.) 

484.  October  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  149, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  91  of  March  18,  1943  (see  Cuba 
363,  Bulletin,  June  1943),  with  reference  to 
prices  fixed  for  ethyl  alcohol.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  3,  1943,  p.  18438.) 

DOMINICAN  KEPUBLIC 

97a.  July  21,  1943.  Resolution,  Pharmaceutical 
Products  Price  Control  Board,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  specified  pharmaceutical  products. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  July  31,  1943.) 

976.  July  22,  1943.  Law  No.  336,  suspiending 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  all  registrations  of 
trade-marks  and  patents  belonging  to  enemy  na¬ 
tions  or  nationals,  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  28,  1943.) 

97c.  July  22,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,290, 
amending  Executive  Decree  No.  1,051  of  March 
17,  1943  (see  Dominican  Republic  79,  Bulletin, 
July  1943),  regarding  the  transit  of  animal-drawn 
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vehicles  on  all  roads  and  highways  of  the  Republic. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  July  28,  1943.) 

97</.  July  24,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,294, 
establishing  and  naming  the  members  of  the 
Textile  Price  Control  Board  and  assigning  to  it 
the  duty  of  fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  all  kinds  of  imported  or  nationally 
manufactured  textiles.  {Gactta  Ojkial,  July  28, 
1943.) 

97e.  July  29,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,298, 
restricting  the  sale  of  exportable  surpluses  of  rice, 
corn,  and  peanut  cake  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  any  other  agencies  designated  by 
it,  during  the  period  July  1,  1943-July  1,  1945. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  }\i\y  31,  1943.) 

97/.  July  29,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,300, 
approving  the  resolution  of  July  21,  1943,  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Products  Price  Control  Board 
(see  91a  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  ]u\y  31,  1943.) 

105.  August  18,  1943.  Resolution  No.  43, 
National  Commission  of  Transportation  and 
Petroleum  Control,  regulating  the  consumption 
of  jjetroleum  and  the  use  and  distribution  of  tires 
and  tubes.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  September  4,  1943.) 

106.  August  31,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,367,  approving  Resolution  No.  43  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Transportation  and 
Petroleum  Control  (see  105  above).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  September  4,  1943.) 

107.  September  9,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,379,  making  the  importation  of  cement  subject 
to  prior  import  pormit  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Control  for  Construction  Materials.  {Ga¬ 
ceta  OJLial,  September  13,  1943.) 

108.  September  21,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,394,  repealing  Decree  No.  1,321  of  August  6, 
1943  (see  Dominican  Republic  102,  Bulletin, 
December  1943),  with  reference  to  retention  of 
part  of  the  income  produced  by  properties  of  non¬ 
resident  foreigners.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  September  28, 
1943.) 

109.  September  22,  1943.  Law  No.  394,  repeal¬ 
ing  Law  No.  136  of  December  16,  1942  (see 
Dominican  Republic  59,  Bulletin,  April  1943), 
and  making  new  provisions  regarding  the  teaching 
of  Portuguese  in  secondary  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .September  28,  1943.) 

ECUADOR 

61a.  August  27,  1943.  Presidential  decree  pre¬ 
scribing  measures  for  the  control  of  radio  broad¬ 


casting  stations  in  the  country.  {El  Comercit, 
Quito,  September  22,  1 943.) 

64.  September  23,  1943.  Presidential  decret 
amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  1 ,046  of  July 
13,  1943  (see  Ecuador  54,  Buli.etin,  November 
1943),  exempting  the  gold  certificates  authorized 
thereby  from  income  and  stamp  taxes,  and  makin| 
other  provisions  prertaining  thereto.  {El  Comercit, 
Quito,  September  24,  1943.) 

el  SALVADOR 

74.  October  21,  1943.  Bulletin  No.  16,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Elconomic  Coordination,  announcing 
that  although  the  United  States  Export  Control 
Office  no  longer  requires  recommendations  for 
the  imprortation  of  sprecified  articles,  the  impxrrt 
license  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Executivt 
Decree  of  March  18,  1943  (see  El  Salvador  57, 
Bulletin,  July  1943)  remain  in  effect.  {Diarit 
Xuei'o,  San  Salvador,  October  21,  1943.) 

GUATEMALA 

19.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  1,  1942.) 

82a.  June  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,053,  amending  Legislative  Decree  No.  2,623 
(see  Guatemala  19,  Bulletin,  August  1942,  and 
above)  by  limiting  the  gross  profit  on  impiorttd 
goods  to  fifty  piercent  of  the  global  cost  of  thf 
merchandise.  {Diario  de  Centro  Amirica,  Tune  28, 
1943.) 

89a.  August  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No, 
3,069,  providing  that  the  Department  of  Financt 
and  Public  Credit  may  under  certain  spccificc 
circumstances  allow  a  greater  margin  of  gross  prch 
fit  on  impiorted  goods  than  that  prescribed  bv 
Legislative  Decree  No.  2,623  (see  Guatemala  1*! 
Bulletin,  August  1942,  and  above)  as  amcndec 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  3,053  (see  82a  above" 
{Diario  de  Centro  Amirica,  August  21,  1943.) 

91.  October  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No 
3,078,  ordering  the  immediate  expropriation  fo: 
the  use  of  the  Nation  of  all  property,  equipment 
and  supplies  belonging  to  the  Verapaz  anc 
Northern  Limited  Railroad.  {Diario  de  Centn 
America,  October  23,  1943.) 

MEXICO 

1866.  July  22,  1943.  Decree  establishing  tb 
National  Emergency  Committee  for  Politici 
Defense  and  outlining  its  duties  and  function' 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Ojkici 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  18,  1943.) 
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199a.  September  22,  1943.  Order,  Inter-De- 
parimental  Board  on  Enemy  Projjerty  and 
Business,  supplementing  previously  published 
lists  of  {jersons  and  firms  included  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  on  enemy  property  smd  business 
(see  Mexico  1886,  Bulletin,  January  1944,  and 
other  references  noted  therein).  {Diario  OJicial, 
November  12,  1943.) 

201a.  September  24,  1943.  Decree  freezing 

rents  for  all  houses,  apartments,  and  other  living 
quarters  in  the  Federal  District  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Effective  day  following  publication  in 
the  Diario  Ojicial.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  11, 
1943.) 

205a.  October  5,  1943.  Decree  repealing  the 
decree  of  March  6,  1937,  and  others  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  relative  to  the  5  percent  ad 
valorem  advance  payments  required  on  imported 
merchandise,  inasmuch  as  conditions,  which 
have  changed  because  of  the  war  and  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  exchange,  no  longer  warrant  such  require¬ 
ments.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  5,  1943.) 

206a.  October  15,  1943.  Law  levying  an  ad 
valorem  tax  ranging  from  2  to  5  percent  on  cotton, 
natural  and  artificial  silk,  and  woolen  thread  and 
textiles,  in  order  to  increase  federal  revenues  in 
view  of  added  expienses  resulting  from  the  war. 
Effective  ten  days  following  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  5,  1943.) 

208.  October  20,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
repealing  the  order  of  June  11,  1942  (see  Mexico 
46,  Bulletin,  September  1942),  insofar  as  it  refers 
to  a  specified  person.  (Diario  Oficial,  November 
19,  1943.) 

209.  October  — ,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
clarifying  the  lists  of  enemy  firms  contained  in  the 
orders  of  September  8  and  22,  1942  (see  Mexico 
82f  and  88,  Bulletin,  March  1943  and  December 

1942,  respectively).  (Diario  Oficial,  November  15, 

1943. ) 

210.  November  8,  1943.  Decree  authorizing  the 
Consortium  (sec  Mexico  139,  Bulletin,  June 
1943)  to  acquire  surpluses  of  corn  in  overproduc- 
tivc  areas  and  to  distribute  it  in  areas  where  defi¬ 
ciencies  exist;  fixing  the  wholesale  prices  to  be  paid 
for  corn  by  the  Consortium  and  fixing  the  retail 
price  in  the  Federal  District;  authorizing  the  Mixed 
Councils  of  Regional  Elconomy  to  fix  retail  prices 
in  their  resf)cctivc  regions;  and  making  other  pro¬ 


visions  pertaining  thereto.  Effective  January  1, 
1944.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  13,  1943.) 

211.  November  12,  1943.  Announcement,  De¬ 
partment  of  National  Economy,  clarifying  the 
decree  of  August  17,  1943,  which  fixed  maximum 
prices  for  automobile  repair  parts  (see  Mexico 
194a,  Bulletin,  January  1944).  (Diario  Oficial, 
November  15,  1943.) 

212.  November  4,  1943.  Decree  levying  a  tax  of 
25  centavos  jjer  kilogram  on  ixtle  de  palma  and 
lechuguilla  fibers  sold  by  producers,  the  tax  to  fall 
upon  the  purchaser;  authorizing  the  Department 
of  National  Economy  periodically  to  fix  prices  for 
the  fibers;  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
thereto.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  26,  1943.) 

united  states 

470.  November  1,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9,393,  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  immediate  possession,  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  of  any  and  all 
mines  producing  coal  in  which  a  strike  or  stoppage 
has  occurred  or  is  threatened,  and  to  operate  or 
arrange  for  the  operation  of  such  mines  in  such 
manner  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  (Federal  Register,  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1943.) 

471.  November  1,  1943.  Order  No.  1,888, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  taking  possession  of  cer¬ 
tain  coal  mines  in  accordance  with  Executive 
Order  No.  9,393  (see  470  above),  naming  the 
presidents  of  the  respective  coal  companies  operat¬ 
ing  managers  for  the  United  States,  and  author¬ 
izing  and  directing  them  to  operate  the  mines  in 
accordance  with  government  regulations.  (Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  November  4,  1943.) 

472.  November  4,  1943.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  2,599,  authorizing  the  extension  of  the 
one-year  “general-order”  period  and  the  three- 
year  “bonded-warehousing”  period,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  imported  merchandise  as 
abandoned  normally  becomes  subject  to  sale  by 
the  Government,  with  a  view  to  granting  relief 
in  cases  in  which  invttsion,  shipping  controls,  or 
other  trade  restrictions  resulting  from  the  war 
have  prevented  or  delayed  the  disp>osition  of  mer¬ 
chandise  contemplated  at  the  time  of  importation; 
effective  until  termination  of  the  unlimited  na¬ 
tional  emergency  or  until  proclamation  by  the 
President  that  such  extensions  are  no  longer 
necessary.  (Federal  Register,  November  9,  1943.) 
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473.  November  8,  1943.  Public  Law  183  (78th 
Congress),  amending  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Women’s  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard. 

474.  November  11, 1943.  Public  Law  184  (78th 
Congress),  relating  to  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

475.  November  12,  1943.  Public  Law  186  (78th 
Congress),  providing  that  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  amended  Constitution  of  the 
Philippines,  the  present  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 
shall  continue  in  their  respective  offices  until  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  proclaim  that 
constitutional  processes  and  normal  functions  of 
government  shall  have  been  restored  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

476.  November  20,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9, 395 A,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  9,017 
of  January  12,  1942,  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  No.  9,038  of  January  24,  1942  (see  United 
States  29  and  35,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  alternate  public  members  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board.  {Federal  Register,  December 
3,  1943.) 

477.  November  22,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9,396,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue 
citations  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  army  units  for  outstanding  performance 
in  action.  {Federal  Register,  November  30,  1943.) 

478.  November  25,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9,399,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
take  possession  of  and  operate  part  of  the  plant 
and  facilities  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  in  the 
town  of  Southport,  County  of  Chemung,  State  of 
New  York.  {Federal  Register,  December  3,  1943.) 

URUGUAY 

139.  Corrected  copy  of  the  Presidential  Decree 
reestablishing  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  Diario  OJicial, 
September  11,  1943. 

139a.  July  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,483,  regulating  the  functioning  of  amateur  radio 
operators.  {Diario  OJicial,  September  1,  1943.) 

146.  August  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
362/942,  adding  veterinary  and  insecticidal 
products  and  their  btisic  raw  materials  to  the  list 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Diario  OJicial, 
August  31,  1943.) 


147.  August  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  Xo, 
\S52I943,  requiring  declarations  of  stocks  on 
hand  of  veterinary  and  insectieidal  products  and 
of  the  basic  raw  materials  used  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion.  {Diario  OJicial,  August  31,  1943.) 

148.  August  20,  1943.  Presidential  Resolution 
No.  1866/943,  naming  a  commission  to  go  to 
Brazil  for  study  of  that  country’s  system  of  metal 
rationing  and  control  and  regulations  on  the  use 
of  rubber  and  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes. 
{Diario  OJicial,  August  31,  1943.) 

149.  August  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
50671939,  authorizing  the  employment  of  an 
interpreter  for  the  censorship  of  correspondence, 
books,  etc.,  sent  to  the  interned  crews  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  boats  GraJ  Spec  and  Tacoma.  {Diario  OJicial, 
September  3,  1943.) 

150.  August  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5067/939,  naming  an  Internment  Director  for  the 
crews  of  the  Graf  Spec  and  Tacoma.  {Diario  OJicial, 
September  3,  1943.) 

151.  August  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1581/943,  authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
to  purchase  500  tons  of  tin  and  to  sell  it  to  indus¬ 
trial  firms  in  accordance  with  dispositions  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor.  {Diario  OJicial, 
September  1,  1943.) 

152.  August  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1064/941,  regulating  the  movement  of  containers 
into  and  out  of  the  country.  {Diario  OJicial, 
September  2,  1943.) 

153.  August  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

classifying  as  essential  consumption  the  fuel  and 
lubricants  used  in  machinery  of  the  Highway 
Office  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 
{Diario  OJicial,  September  7,  1943.) 

154.  August  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
855/943,  fixing  prices  for  impiortcd  piotatoes. 
{Diario  OJicial,  September  4,  1943.  Corrected  in 
Diario  OJicial,  September  8,  1943.) 

155.  September  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  545/943,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  supply  and  rationing  of  kerosene 
for  home  use.  {Diario  OJicial,  September  8,  1943.) 

156.  September  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1581/943,  requiring  declarations  of  stocks 
on  hand  of  all  metals  essential  to  industry. 
{Diario  OJicial,  September  8,  1943.) 

157.  September  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1265/943,  fixing  the  price  of  fuel  oil  per 
cubic  meter.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  13,  1943.) 
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158.  Scpiember  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1581/943,  clarifying  the  decree  of  September 
3  with  reference  to  declarations  of  metal  stocks 
(sec  156  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  September  16, 
1943.) 

159.  September  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1455/943,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  apples. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  20,  1943.) 

160.  September  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  812/942,  prohibiting  the  processing  of  eggs 
\sithout  previous  authorization  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Labor.  {Diario  Oficial,  September 
20,  1943.) 

VENEZUELA 

114.  August  25,  1943.  Resolution  No.  84, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  new 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  pork  in 
the  Federal  District  and  repealing  those  fixed  by 
Resolution  No.  64  of  Januciry  20,  1943  (see 
Venezuela  87a,  Bulletin,  July  1943).  {Gacela 
Oficial,  August  26,  1943.) 

115.  August  25,  1943.  Resolution  No.  85, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  cedar  and  mahogany  in  warehouses  and 
sawmills  of  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre 
District  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  {Gactta  Oficial, 
August  26,  1943.) 

116.  August  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
169,  creating  an  Interministerial  Coordinating 
Commission  to  coordinate  national  political 
defense  activities  with  those  of  the  Emergency 
Adsisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense. 
{Gacela  Oficial,  September  1,  1943.) 

117.  September  2,  1943.  Resolution  No.  86, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  new 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  priees  for  food 
pastes  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre 
District  of  the  State  of  Miranda  and  reptealing 
those  fixed  by  Resolution  No.  64  of  January  20, 
1943  (see  Venezuela  87a,  Bulletin,  July  1943). 
{Gacela  Oficial,  September  2,  1943.) 

118.  September  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  87, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  new 
maximum  wholesale  prices  for  vegetable  substi¬ 
tutes  for  lard  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre 
District  of  the  State  of  Miranda  and  repealing 
those  fixed  by  Resolution  No.  64  of  January  20, 
1943  (see  Venezuela  87a,  Bulletin,  July  1943). 
{Gacela  Oficial,  September  3,  1943.) 

119.  October  5,  1943.  Resolution  No.  8, 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  waiving  the  import 


license  requirements  prescribed  in  Resolution  No. 

1  of  March  15, 1943  (sec  Venezuela  100,  Bulletin, 
August  1943)  for  certain  specified  commodities. 
{Gacela  Oficial,  October  5,  1943.) 

bilateral  and  multilateral  measures 

112a.  September  7,  1943.  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  for  the  extension 
after  June  30,  1943,  and  until  six  months  after 
notice  of  termination  given  by  either  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  an  agreement  relating  to  plantation- 
rubber  investigations  in  Mexico,  signed  on  April 
11,  1941,  and  supplemented  by  agreements  signed 
on  July  14,  1942  and  on  March  3,  4,  and  29  and 
April  3,  1943.  {The  Deparlment  of  Slale  Bullelin, 
December  4,  1943.) 

116a.  October  13,  1943.  Joint  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  concerning  the  declaration  of  war  by  Italy 
against  Germany,  and  accepting  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Italian  nation  and  armed  forces 
as  a  cobelligerent  in  the  war  against  Germany. 
{The  Deparlmenl  of  Slale  Bullelin,  October  16, 
1943.) 

117a.  October  27,  1943.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Paraguay  for  the  detail  of  a  Military  Aviation 
Mission  by  the  United  States  to  serve  in  Paraguay 
for  a  fieriod  of  four  years.  {The  Deparlmenl  of  Slale 
Bullelin,  October  30,  1943.) 

1176.  October  29,  1943.  Acceptance  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  of  the  invitation  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
to  become  a  full  member  of  the  Combined  Food 
Board  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  1 9, 
Bulletin,  August  and  November  1942).  {The 
Deparlmenl  of  Slale  Bullelin,  October  30,  1943.) 

123.  November  9,  1943.  Agreement  by  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  (UNRRA),  signed  at  Washington  on  behalf 
of  44  governments  or  authorities  representing  the 
United  Nations  or  nations  associated  with  them 
in  the  war.  The  agreement  established  the  Admin¬ 
istration,  with  a  council  that  will  be  the  policy¬ 
making  body,  with  a  view  to  giving  effect  to  the 
determination  of  the  United  Nations  Md  others 
associated  with  them  in  the  war  that  “imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  liberation  of  any  area  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  or  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  population 
thereof  shall  receive  aid  and  relief  from  their 
sufferings,  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  aid  in  the 
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prevention  of  pestilence  and  in  the  recovery  of  the 
health  of  the  people,  and  that  preparation  and 
arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  return  of 
prisoners  and  exiles  to  their  homes  and  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  resumption  of  urgently  needed 
agricultursd  and  industrial  production  and  the 
restoration  of  essential  services.”  {The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  November  13,  1943.) 

124.  November  20,  1943.  Adherence  of  Egypt 
to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  {The 
Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  November  27,  1943.) 

125.  November  25,  1943.  Establishment  of  an 
Industrial  Commission,  consisting  of  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  each  of  the  Haitian  and  United  States 
Governments,  which  will  work  with  the  Haitian 
Commission  of  Inter-American  Development  in 
planning  possible  ways  in  which  both  private 
capital  and  governmental  agencies  may  cooperate 
to  develop  certain  small  Haitian  industries  after 
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the  war.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem-J 
ber  27,  1943.)  | 

126.  December  1,  1943.  General  statement,! 
issued  by  President  Roosevelt,  Generalissimoji 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  Prime  Minister  ChurchiD,! 
together  with  their  respective  military  and  diplo-jt 
matic  advisers,  following  their  conference  at 
Cairo,  concerning  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Japan.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin^ 
December  4,  1943.) 

127.  December  1,  1943.  Three-Power  Declara-i 
tion,  signed  by  President  Roosevelt,  Premier 
Stalin,  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  expressing! 
the  determination  of  their  respective  nations  to 
work  together  in  the  war  and  in  the  p)eace  that, 
will  follow,  and  announcing  agreement  on  plans 
for  the  destruction  of  the  German  forces.  {The 
New  York  Times,  December  7,  1943.) 
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